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GERMANY AND HER NEIGHBOURS, 


HERE has been a scare at Berlin and Vienna, some 
talk of impending war, and much talk of how war 

is to be avoided. This war scare was started at Berlin, 
and war scares started at Berlin are never destitute of 
interest, because they are never destitute of foundation. 
There is a scare because Prince Bismarck thinks it desira- 
ble that there should be a scare. These scares serve to 
show what his policy is, and also help to bring about the 
results at which his policy aims. By pointing out dangers 
to his countrymen he makes them earnest to combat them, 
and by evoking the determination of Germans to re- 
sist their enemies he frightens these enemies into good 
behaviour. A subsidiary but agreeable consequence of 
opportune panics is that he brings home to Germans how 
indispensable he is to them, and strengthens the feeling 
that, as he watches over them so effectually in foreign 
affairs, much of his way ought to be given him in home 
affairs. That Prince Bismarck would get up a panic about 
the military preparations of Russia in order to influence 
the decision of Parliament on the proposal to vote the 
Budget for two years is an idle fancy. He has far too 
much contempt for German Parliaments, their ways and 
works, to condescend to such a manceuvre. But, as he 
wants a scare for other and higher purposes, he may 
not be above reflecting with pleasnre that, at a time 

_ when he has a poor little Parliamentary fight going on, 
be will remind his countrymen, by tilling them with a 
little wholesome anxiety, how much they have got to 
guard which Parliaments neither give nor secure to them. 
When the French war was over, the first feeling—in it- 
self a natural and proper feeling—of the German Par- 
liament was that Germany might in the future relax 
something of its vigilance in preparing for war, and 
enjoy the peace it had earned. Prince Bismarck sternly 
repressed this feeling, and insisted that Germany must 
live for many years to come in a state of perpetual 
peril. Germany listened, and obeyed. Not only has the 
peace strength of the German army been maintained, it 
has been largely increased ; and none of the rigorous con- 
ditions of German military. service have been modified. 
That a military nation believes its military position to be 
endavgered has been the determining cause of Prince 
Bismakck’s success in his Parliamentary struggles. Libe- 
ralism is said, even by its most ardent sapporters, to be 
in a poor way in Germany; but for Liberalism of the 
English Parliamentary type there is not much room in a 
country that has war and the dangers of possible war on 
the brain. If a French army of invasion were assembling 
at Cherbourg, we should not trouble ourselves much about 
the creation of County Boards, or the amalgamation of the 
authorities on the two sides of the griffin. It is as much 
as can be expected that German Liberals should succeed 
in getting the Budget voted every year, and in preserving 
the local character of the arrangements for selling tobacco. 
When Germany is inclined to forget her perils, Prince 
Bismarck reminds her of them ; but the basis of his power 
to create anxiety is the universal belief that he does not 
invent causes of alarm. If his scares were looked on as 
party stratagems, they would soon be of no effect. They 
are very effective ee emmy of every party accept 
without question the truth of the statement when Prince 


Bismarck says that something is being threatened against 


which he is on his guard, and against which they ought 
to be on their guard. 

The recent scare has been principally, if not perhaps 
altogether, about Russia. There were things going on in 
Russia which Prince Bismarck did not like. To thwart 
those who were threatening him, he began by letting it 
be known that the alliance between Germany and Austria 
is embodied in a formal document, duly executed by the 
CHanceLtors of the two Empires, and is in force for a 
fixed term, which is now on the eve of being further 
extended. He then called attention to the rapid con- 
struction of strategic railways in Russian Poland, to the 
concentration of Russian troops, and the strengthening 
or creation of Russian strongholds on the German, and 
still more on the Austrian, border. It is not to be 
supposed that he guaranteed the accuracy of every state- 
ment that was made on these matters. What he 
wished to be said was conveyed to the public through 
newspapers which get their general information from 
his subordinates, and probably added touches of their 
own. That the number and strength of the Cossack 
regiments in Poland were somewhat exaggerated is not 
in any way wonderful. The exposure of small inac- 
curacies does not diminish the force of the warning given 
that the recent augmentation of the Russian army in 
Poland was great enough to afford grounds of legiti- 
mate uneasiness. At last the Moscow Gazette announced 
that it considered the spirit of antagonism to Germany, 
which it seemed existed in some quarters, was foolish and 
unpatriotic, but that it hoped that the friendship of the 
Russian Court, and the pacifying visit of M. pz Giers 
to Varzin, would have removed all misapprehensions 
as to the intentions of Russia. Prince Bismarck replied 
that it was no question of the friendship of Courts, or 
of the pacifying visits of a Minister. He watched the 
spirit of antagonism to Germany where it really exists, 
not where it does not exist. A few months ago he had 
to confront it when it found expression in the policy 
of the chief Minister of the Czar, and in the language of 
the most prominent of Russian generals. IGNarierr is out 
of office, and SKOBELEFF is dead; but Prince Bismarck 
finds the Russian spirit of antagonism to Germany almost 
as powerful as ever. It certainly does not guide the 
policy of the Czar at this moment; but it is powerful 
enough to make the Russian Government persist in con- 
centrating a great force on the German border. Russia 
is quite entitled to reply that this is a mere measure 
of legitimate defence. If Germany went to war with 
Russia, it would not make the mistake of Napo.eon. 
It would not pursue a retreating foe among endless snows 
and burning cities. It would simply occupy as much as it 
wished for of Poland, and stay there. To make this im- 
possible or difficult is the first condition of Russia’s fight- 
ing Germany on equal terms. But this only adds point 
to Prince Bismarck’s warning. He invites his countrymen 
to observe that not only is there a party in Russia always 
energetic, and not long ago very influential, which is 
working for a war with Germany, but that active steps 
are being taken to get the conditions fulfilled on which 
the ee of a successful war with Germany must 
depend. 

ince Bismarck’s reference to the alliance between 
Germany and Austria as having the character of a formal 
agreement in writing was no doubt meant in the first 
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place to remind Germans of the danger against which the 
alliance is meant to protect them, and to remind enthusi- 
astic Russians that they, if they wish for war with 
Germany, must very seriously count the cost. Bat not 
only German, but Austrian, journals seem to agree that 
Prince Bismarck, in taking the steps he has done, has 
meant to warn not Germany and Russia alone, but 
Austria also. The great merit of the alliance in 
Prince Bismarcx’s eyes is that it is an exclusive alli- 
ance. It is a compact between Germany and Austria 
with the one object of making the two Empires safe. 
It is thus distinguished from the old alliance of the 
three Empires to which the war between Russia and 
Turkey put anend. That alliance had for its object the 
creation of a machinery by which the three allies should 
pursue a common policy in the East. The new alliance 
is really an alliance of two of the former allies against the 
third. Lately the Czar has shown a wish to give the new 
alliance the character of the old. It is an alliance against 
unfriendly Russia; but he represents, not unfriendly, but 
friendly Russia, and as he is so friendly he does not see 
why the friends of his father should not admit him into their 
company. Austria at one time seemed inclined to welcome 
the overtures made to her by the Czar, and she has regarded 
the alliance with Germany not as an exclusive compact, but 
as a league capable of extension by the admission of well- 
disposed Powers. Italy, when piqued and frightened by 
the dealings of France with Tunis, asked for an intimate 
alliance with Austria as a means of gaining admission into 
the league. Prince Bismarck would not hear of this. 
Austria might be as friendly with Italy as she pleased. 1 
she could be really allied with no Power but Germany. In 
the same way the Prince will not listen to any proposals 
for admitting Russia into the alliance. It is only by 
making the alliance exclusive that he can secure the 
one object he has at heart, the safety of Germany. If 
Russia were admitted to the alliance, Austria might be 
drawn into compromises, the object of which would be to 
satisfy her claims so far as to keep her quiet, and leave 
Germany to fight Russia single-handed. Prince Bismarck, 
therefore, insists that Austria shall go with Germany alto- 
gether, and go with her only ; and as there are two currents 
of opinion in Austria, the one favouring, the other repress- 
ing, the tendency of Austria to become a Slav Power, he 
appeals to those in Austria—that is, to the Germans, 
and still more the Hungarians—who dislike the Slava, 
and wish to keep them subordinate. M. pe Tisza, the 
Hungarian Premier, has responded to this appeal. He 
is said to have allayed the panic at Vienna by a frank 
declaration that there was not the slightest reason to 
apprehend a breach of the peace of Europe; but he added 
that, if there were such a breach, the Hungarians would rise 
like one man to meet the enemy. In other words, he re- 
gardsthe alliance as Prince Bismarck regards it—as directed 
against the Slavs, and therefore against Russia. He too 
regards the peace of Europe as assured for the present ; 
but he rests his confidence on the determination and 
ability of the two allies to repel attacks from every 
quarter. 


THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


TC must be left to the gossip of the present and the his- 
torian of the future to decide the exact extent to 
which Lord Dersy’s now famous speech at Manchester 
influenced the rearrangement of the Cabinet. But the 
result of it (or of other things) has been to present the 
curious spectacle of a Ministry which has been reinforced 
without being strengthened. Lord Dersy has announced 
himself in the combined character of fifth wheel and 
drag, and his appointment to the Colonies must be taken 
as a recognition of the announcement. The occupant of 
responsible ng is, on the whole, less concerned 
with questions either of party policy or of haute politi 

than other holder tie offices of. State, 
A Colonial Secretary is, indeed, certain to be abused 
in the Colonies and pestered by fanatics of various 
kinds at home; and for the passive discharge of these 
fanctions Lord Dersy is well fitted. He is indifferent 
to abuse, and he is accustomed to be pestered without 
the pestering producing any effect on him. The result 
of his epesiatment abroad appears to have been dis- 
tinctly bad, encouraging ideas of a relapse on the part of 
the Giapsrone Government from the policy of compara- 


tive activity which it has a taken up. But it would 
have been infinitely worse had Lord Dersy gone to the 
India Office. At home the supposed effect of tranquillizing 
and heartening the moderate Liberals which his appoint- 
ment was to have produced does not seem to have followed, 
mainly owing to the same remarkable profession of political 
faith or political infidelity which has been already re- 
ferred to. Indeed, Lord Dersy’s accession to the Ministry 
has probably taken place under more curious circum. 
stances than that of any Minister to any Cabinet within 
memory. His present colleagues have during their 
three years of office pursued definite and positive lines of 

olicy in regard to two subjects only, Ireland and 

gypt. Lord Dersy joins them with what is in effect a 
strong condemnation of both in his mouth. The seclusion 
of the Colonial Office may be regarded as an appropriate, 
if not an unavoidable, locus pwnitentie, for conduct which 
rather resembles that of those heroes of novels who offer 
themselves to their mistresses with a frank avowal that 
they have no heart to give. 


In other respects the changes which have been effected 
certainly do not strengthen the Government. Mr. Cuitpers 
has been a diligent, if a somewhat fussy, Secretary for 
War, and though his fussiness in such matters as the 
present clumsy designations of regiments may be advan- 
tageously discontinued, diligence is more than ever ne- 
cessary in relation to the army. Now diligence in re- 
gard to small points is not generally supposed to be 
one of Lord Hartineron’s political virtues. A Secre- 
tary for India must be either a man who has his own 
way entirely, or a man who leaves everything but Cabinet 
questions to the Indian Government; and it is not 
certain that Lord Kimperey will be able to adjust his 
respectable official abilities and the mediocrity of his 
judgment to that one of these two alternative courses 
which he is fitted by nature to pursue. Of the new ap- 
pointments the only one which has an obvious grace of 
congruity is that of Mr. Curpers to the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. After fondly clinging to that office as long 
as there was any hope of being able to make his tenure of 
it brilliant, Mr. Guapstonr has handed it over to a sub- 
ordinate now that it is certain that its duties can only 
be useful. To impose taxes, except for the purpose of 
taking them off, has never been a favourite financial 
operation with the Prime Minister, and, indeed, it is 
never a popular one. Mr. Cuixpers will have the honour 
and the onus of at least titular responsibility for the 
measures necessary to discharge the liabilities incurred 
by the Ministry in the pursuit of fame. Mr. Giapstonz 
has for the present relinquished this duty, doubtless with 
reluctance. His successor is one of those convenieut if 
not very interesting officials who may be put in any office 
where no special political initiative is required, with a 
certainty that they will discharge its duties reasonably 
well. The War Office and the Admiralty, in which Mr. 
Cuitpers has had most of his training, are indeed sup- 
posed to suggest opposite views on financial questions 
to those which should theoretically guide a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But that is a difference of circumstances 
merely. 


The expectant Radical wing of the Ministerial party— 
which sometimes boasts itself to be centre and wing 
both—has not yet received its share of the good things 
going by the long-demanded promotion of Sir Cares 
Ditke. Lord Dersy is in many ways so distasteful to this 
section of the party that it was doubtless necessary to 
neutralize his advent, at least in appearance, by the addi- 
tion of a more democratic politician to the Cabinet. It is 
unfortunate that no possible promotion can be devised 
which will not remove Sir Cuartes Dinke from the office 
for which he is best fitted. Notwithstanding such unfor- 
gotten concessions to party as the celebrated manceuvre 
about the recall of General Skopeverr, and the remarkable 
and child-like ignorance which Sir Cuaries has re- 
peatedly assumed on such recondite points as the ante- 
cedents of universally known Continental Socialists and 
the circumstances of telegraphic communication with 
Meshed, his absence from the Foreign Office would be 
viewed with some regret by men who have the very 
smallest sympathy with his general political views. Sir 
Cuar.es Ditke is, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is in a less degree, 
what may be called an Opportunist Jingo. The extension 
and maintenance of the power and interests of Nngland 
are horrible in his eyes when they are urged by and for 
the benefit of Tories; but in themselves he is believed to 
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regard them as harmless, if not directly desirable, things. 
He is thus a counterpoise to Lord Dursy in more ways 
than one; and, his views on foreign policy being at least 
moderately sound, while his views on domestic policy are 
almost unmitigatedly mischievous, it is a pity that he should 
be taken from a sphere where he has done some good to 
‘one where he may do muchharm. Moreover, Sir CuaRLns 
Ditxe stands almost alone among Radicals in having some 
knowledge of what foreign politics mean. The member for 
Chelsea, unlike most of those who agree with him in 
general points, is believed to have mastered the fact that 
it is not safe to undertake the management of the affairs 
of Kurope with no more knowledge than may be furnished 
by a Popular Educator, some months’ practice in a Town 
Council, and a perfect familiarity with the Shorter Cate- 
chism (or whatever may be the equivalent of that document) 
of the National Liberal Federation. Possibly this healthy 
knowledge may spread among the members of his party. 
It is at any rate satisfactory to find Mr. CHamBErLain 
himself disowning the “ unworthy and ignoble doctrine 
“of non-intervention ’—the doctrine which the present 
Secretary for the CoLonies appears to consider the one 
rule of a safe foreign policy. Mr. Cuamperain concluded 
the speech in which this disclaimer was made with an 
eloquent, if not very novel, eulogium on progress. The 
Radical party which he represents is at any rate to be 
congratulated on having made considerable progress in 
this respect, especially since 1880, Whether its affection 
for a spirited foreign policy would be proof against the 
renewed trial of seeing that policy pursued by political 
opponents may indeed be doubted. But those whose views 
of politics are not governed by the same convenient prin- 
ciple, or absence of principle, cannot but rejoice at an even 
temporary conversion. It is possible that the responsibi- 
lities which the present Ministry have taken upon them- 
selves, and of which, to judge from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
speech, they do not overestimate the gravity, may find 
sufficient employment for them to keep their idle hands 
from doing as much mischief at home as they otherwise 
might. ith regard to home policy, no changes of 
Ministers and no accessions of amphibious politicians (who 
have proved that they cannot live on the Conservative 
land, and who do not seem likely to struggle for political 
existence with much more success in the Liberal water) 
are likely much to affect that. It has long been evident that 
the Cabinet, whether by choice or from inability to do other- 
wise, simply exists to carry out Mr. GLapstons’s will ; and it 
is not likely that the change from one room or one building 
in the neighbourhood of Downing Street to another will 
bring any renewal of independence. In foreign affairs it 
is different, and, as has been already shown, accident or 
the adroit management of individuals may alter the poli- 
tical situation to an extent almost incalculable. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 


iG is perhaps fortunate that, as Secretary for the Colonies, 
Lord Dersy will not directly represent British in- 
terests in Madagascar, His recent protest against any 
interference with French encroachments on the island 
afforded a characteristic instance of the rashness which is 
sometimes suggested by exaggerated caution. Lord Drrsy’s 
warning against resistance to French designs in Mada- 
gascar was combined with an unseemly and unprovoked 
expression of hostility to Germany and Austria. If the 
annexation by France of an island in which England has 
considerable interests is not a proper subject for remon- 
strance, the absolutism which Lord Derry inaccurately 
attributes to two great States which have representative 
Constitutions in no way concerns English policy. It may 
undoubtedly be prudent and necessary to abstain from inter- 
ference with the unjust projects of aggrandizement which 
are from time tv time formed by foreign Powers. No 
modern nation has the means of imposing a Roman peace 
on the rest of the world; and it must be admitted that 
within living memory the boundaries of the English 
Empire have not remained altogether stationary. There 
are nevertheless strong reasons for discouraging, by all 
legitimate means, the efforts of France, of Russia, and of 
other Powers to extend their dominions by conquest. The 
annexation of an Asiatic Khanate or of a tropical island 
cannot easily be prevented, but there is no reason 
why it should be encouraged by the public declarations 
of responsible statesm Lord ApberDEEN’s share in 


the Crimean War might have taught his survivors and 
successors the lesson that extreme confidence in the pro- 
fessions of rival Governments has sometimes a dangerous 
tendency. Although he was not at the time officiaily 
acquainted with the policy of his present colleagues, Lord 
Dersy must have known that the Foreicy Secretary had 
both given a friendly reception to the Envoys of the Queen 
of Mapaaascar, and that he had caused them to be pre- 
sented to the Queen. The recognition of their diplomatic 
character after the strange treatment which the Envoys 
had received in Paris evidently implied some definite pur- 
pose which it was not the business of an incoming Minister 
to counteract. Lord GraNnvILLE may perhaps have in- 
tended both to convey to the French Government his dis- 
approval of their scheme of aggression, and to leave them 
in doubt as to the measures which might be taken to check 
their designs. There was not the smallest reason for 
stating in public that the case was not sufficiently grave to 
justify open opposition. No Englishman in his senses, 
with perhaps the exception of a few religious enthusiasts, 
could imagine that there was a risk of war with France on 
behalf of Madagascar. 


There is in modern times a wide difference between the 
extension of English possessions and the annexation by 
other Powers of previously independent territories. With 
the exception of the self-governing, or virtually inde- 
pendent, colonies, every part of the English Empire is 
freely open to the commerce of the world. It is not the 
fault of the English nation or Government that the ill- 
informed democracies of Canada and Australia share thé 
commercial illiberality of Continental Europe and of the 
United States. Within the range of English legislation 
trade is free, and every other kind of freedom prevails 
without exception or doubt in Canada, in Australia, in the 
Pacific islands subject to England, in South Africa, and, 
as far as foreigners are concerned, with necessary limi- 
tations, in India. A traveller of any language may 
explore without impediment all the vast dominions of the 
QUEEN; and missionaries of all sects enjoy toleration and 
protection under the English flag. It is of course not to be 
expected that foreigners should acknowledge the moral and 
political superiority of English institutions and traditions ; 
but, on the other hand, it ill becomes Englishmen to accept 
without protest the common taunt that in questions of 
annexation their practice is inconsistent with the doctrines 
which they profess. Almost all barbarous or partially 
civilized countries are open to commercial intercourse. 
If they fall under English dominion their resources are 
indefinitely increased, and they still afford hospitable 
access to trade. The consequence, if not the motive, of 
conquest by any Continental State is the imposition of 
burdensome or prohibitive duties. From some parts of the 
world, as from Central Asia, foreign visitors are rigorously 
excluded, and the characteristic piety of the French 
Government sometimes takes the form of sectarian 
monopoly and exclusion. 

The feeling of irritation which has been excited by the 
French proceedings in Madagascar is, as in all similar 
cases, primarily disinterested. A gross violation of treaties, 
and an ostentatious disregard for justice, furnish sufficient 
grounds for adverse comment, though not an excuse for 
active intervention. There is reason to suspect that in 
Madagascar, as in some other countries, M. Roustan’s pro- 
motion has given an unwholesome stimulus to the patriotic 
zeal of French Consular agents, and sometimes of self- 
appointed representatives of the Republic. One traveller, 
paid by the King of the Bexarans’ Association for the ex- 
ploration of Africa, has lately taken possession of a terri- 
tory in the interior of the continent by virtue of 
imaginary grants from apocryphal chiefs of local tribes. 
Another would-be conqueror has built a wall round a piece 
of land on the shores of the Red Sea, which is, like Dino’s 
original settlement at Carthage, to become a future centre 
of power. The most recent aggressor has taken 
sion of a country on the banks of the River Amaya, 
which had previously belonged, without dispute or adverse 
claim, to the Empire of Brazil. If the French Govern- 
ment accepts all the offers of its agents to bestow on it terri- 
tories belonging to others, there is no doubt that the 
list of donations will be rapidly enlarged. The pro- 
jected conquest of Tonquin furnishes another instance 
of the novel eagerness of the French Government for 
territorial acquisitions. The sudden appetite for aggran- 


dizement in remote regions will be as far as possible 


encouraged by a powerfai neighbour who would gladly 
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divert to Africa or to Madagascar the ambition which might 
otherwise threaten Alsace and Lorraine. Lord Dersy was 
probably justified in his belief that the power of France 
would not be increased, and that its security would be 
diminished, by the multiplication of points at which it 
would be liable to be attacked. In the days when war 
between England and France was almost regarded as the 
normal condition of both countries, settlements in Mada- 
gascar would bave served the purpose of the sugar islands 
which were incessantly threatened and sometimes taken by 
English expeditions while the French armies were 
occupied on the Continent of Europe. It may be hoped 
that the relations which existed between France and 
England a century ago will not be renewed. The pos- 
sibility of conquering remote French settlements is not a 
compensation for the inconvenience which they may cause 
in time of peace. 

The objections which may, from an English point of 
view, be raised against the French conquest of Mada- 
gascar are numerous and not inconsiderable. It is perhaps 
useless to appeal to rights secured by treaties, because 
international agreements are, according to a popular 
theory, only binding as long as they are not burdensome. 
Nevertheless treaty rights may be asserted without 
offence, while the injury which may be inflicted on 
English interests would be summarily disregarded. It 
is evident from Lord Granvittz’s demeanour to the 
Madagascar Envoys that the English Government is 
not prepared to acquiesce in disregard of its legitimate 
‘rights. Many serious evils will result from the pro- 
jected annexation of the island by the French. In the 
first place, it is not impossible that the inhabitants may 
resist an unjust aggression, with the result of exposing 
European residents to inconvenience and danger. There 
is no doubt that, if the French persevere, they will succeed 
in the end; but in the meantime the distance and the 
climate may cause both difficulty and loss. When the 
conquest is completed, a rich country containing, according 
to the common estimate, a population of five millions, will 
be virtually closed to English trade. The damage inflicted 
by the loss of a customer may, in legal phrase, be too re- 
mote for redress, and it is certainly too unimportant to 
justify a war; but the measure is retrograde in its 
tendencies, and it involves a diminution of the gene- 
ral wealth. The area of civilization will perhaps be 
narrowed rather than exteuded. The people of Mada- 
gascar have within a few years been induced to abandon 
many barbarous practices, partly through intercourse 
with European traders, and more directly under the 
influence of English missionaries. The Prime Minister is 
a professed Christian, and probably the QuzEN, to whom 
he is married, may have followed his example. The first 
use which the French will make of conquest or annexation 
will be to expel the Protestant missionaries, At home, 
the Republic persecutes the Catholic Church, and indeed 
is so scrupulous that it cannot tolerate a religious sanction 
to a judicial oath. In remote regions, for all purposes of 
intolerance, the French Republic still professes to be the 
eldest daughter of the Church. Another English pre- 
judice will be offended by the inevitable revival of the 
slave-trade in the form of compulsory exportation of 
blacks from Madagascar to the French island of Réunion. 
Commercial prohibition, religious persecution, slavery, and 


the slave-trade will be the chief triumphs of the proposed | 


enterprise. It is, perhaps, allowable to substitute respect- 
ful criticism for the warlike measures which Lord Dersy 
gratuitously deprecates. 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP. 


ota selection of the Bishop of Truro for the Primacy 
of All England can only be called unexpected in the 
sense in which the truly wise man always expects to be 
disappointed. In one respect, indeed, the preference of 
Dr. Benson was more rather than less likely, as, after 
Oxford had contributed two successive Archbishops of 
Canterbury, Cambridge had a sort of right to expect the 
next turn. At the same time, there are incidents about 
the choice which remove it as far as possible from the im- 
putation of being commonplace. A Bishop who is the 
tirst occupant of one see, leaving it in order to become the 
ninety-third of another, must bring to his new duties a 
mind stimulated and refreshed by experiences which will 
have forced upon him the necessity of facing the first 


principles which ought to guide him in performing the 
duties of his office. Archbishop Lonaiey had a similar 
experience; but between Ripon and Canterbury were 
interposed Durham and York. Dr. Benson, on the other 
hand, was so recently recruited into the episcopal ranks 
that the earliest Bishop of Truro who can ever take hig 
seat in the House of Lords will be the second, and he himself 
will first appear there as Metropolitan. In so taking into 
account the capacities for future work, and not merely the 
reward for past deserts, Mr. Guapstone shows that he was 
not actuated by those ideas regarding the nature and objects 
of Bishops which may be assumed ‘to have the mastery of 
Patronage Secretary's mind ; for the Bishop of Truro owed 
his mitre to the favour of Lord BeaconsrieLp. Equally did 
the Bishop of Truro the other day, when the gravity of 
Archbishop Tarr’s illness had been declared, show himself 
superior to the low manceuvres of place-hunting by giving 
his name to Mr, Ratkes’s Committee. 

He has succeeded to no easy duties or easy post; but in 
proportion as he shows himself equal to the situation will be 
his usefulness during his lifetime and his fame hereafter. 
All the omens lead us to hope for the best. Dr. Brnsox 
is in the prime of life, vigorous, alert, and laborious, 
genial and hopeful, trusted and popular with those who 
disagree as well as with those who agree with him. His 
apprenticeship since he became a bishop has been one to 
show the stuff of whick he was made. In accepting the 
responsibility of the new see of Cornwall, he had not so 
much to turn half a diocese into a whole one as to create a 
Church where no Church was before. The old Church 
of England had shrivelled away from that distant penin- 
sula, aud Methodism had stepped into the void. Bishop 
Benson boldly marched into the stronghold, and filled the 
field with an army of all arms and equipped with every 
engine. Preaching, education, missions, churches, new and 
restored, mission chapels, conferences—everything sprang 
up under his spells. Not only so, but, with an originality 
which was wise because it was so daring, and impressed as 
he was with the truth that a Bishop without his Cathedral 
and his Chapter isa commander without head-quarters or 
staff, he gave himself both, not by turning the rector out of 
some grey and crumbling parish church and planting 
there a new oak throne and a dozen stalls made to order, but 
by planning and pushing on to what is already a proximate 
performance, a Cathedral in size and nobleness a rival of 
an ancient minster ; so that by the very attributes which in 
the hands of an inferior man would have made Truro Cathe- 
dral a mere wsthetic success, he has in it created a visible 
and enduring school of religious life and wholesome 
order. All who heard and all who have since read Dr. 
Benson's Congress sermon at Derby last October felt that 
in’ him the Church of England possessed a leader who 
had the secret of no ordinary powers of persuasion and 
command, though none could guess the use to which the 
lapse of a few wecks would bid him put them. His, we 
believe and trust, will be a Primacy of originality but not 
of rashness, of heartiness yet of dignity, of ancient prin- 
ciples and historical experience moulded and adapted to 
modern wants and modern perils. At the turning-point 
of the fortunes of the Church of England such a man 
may do a work of which the benefit will endure, and the 
results be handed on to many generations. 


MR. PARNELL: AT CORK, 


USUS vana contemnere is, no doubt, a proud 

motto, and a complimentary description of character. 
But it is not certain that, in political matters, the danger is 
not rather of underrating serious things than of over- 
rating things that are vain. At the present moment 
almost the whole of one political party in England, and 
probably a considerable part of the other, is in the position 
of altogether undervaluing the gravity of the Irish ques- 
tion. According to Liberal politicians of almost all types, 
that question is in a fair way to being settled. Lord 
Dersy, indeed, speaks uncomfortable things on this point; 
but Lord Dersy is regarded by his new friends as a 
man who has not quite cast the slough of Toryisin. 
From Mr. Forsrer at one end of the scale to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN at the other, Liberal speakers in their 
different ways, and with different reservations, strive to 
impress on their hearers that Mr, Guapsrone has at last 
hit on the right way of dealing with Ireland. One 


set of political thinkers of the Liberal persuasion may 
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place most emphasis on the steps already taken, and the 
necessity of going no further; another, on the desirable- 
ness of taking still further steps in the same direction. 
But they all agree that Ireland is to be pacified by a policy 
of sopping, though they may differ as to the exact magni- 
tude of the sops. This man may be chiefly occupied with 
the magnificence of the sop already administered ; that 
man with the wisdom of having another ready to administer 
the moment the patient shows signs of restlessness. But 
these, after all, are differences of detail, and there is a 

ueral agreement among the politicians whom the majo- 
jority of English and Scotch constituencies have placed in 

wer that they have found, or are finding, the secret of 
settling Ireland. 


In this agreeable fashion of reckoning, more hosts than 
one have been left out of the question; but the most 
important of allis Mr. Parnett. On the whole it may be 
said with confidence that the member for Cork is still an 
underrated force in Anglo-Irish politics. Professing 
Liberals, at least, naturally enough avoid as far as they 
can recognizing how completely he bas beaten them and in 
how many ways. The fact is that Mr. Parnewt’s history 
for the last three years has been a history of defeats, 
humiliations, and apostasies forced upon the English 
Liberal party. He hag, in the first place, all but destroyed 
their hold upon Ireland in the party sense ; but that is the 
least thing which he hasdone. He has made Whigs, to 
whom property and the rights of property were phrases 
as sacred as ever divine right was to the most highfly- 
ing tantivy of the seventeenth century, sanction an attack 
on property which is unparalleled in English history. 
He has made doctrinaire Liberals, to whom political 
economy was the only science worth attention, swallow 

litical economy whole. He has made Radicals who 

ave bellowed for liberty of speech all their lives con- 
sent eagerly to the institution of the gag in Parliament. 
Thanks to him, the popular party, as it calls itself, has 
voted for and carried the most stringent interferences with 
the liberty of the subject which have been enacted for the 
greater part of a century; and it is at least partially his 
doing that a Ministry of peace has been driven to look ont 
for an opportunity of re-establishing its popularity by 
war. In all this Mr. Parnett has, of course, not been 
the sole actor; but inall but the last he has been the chief 
actor. If he has not supplied the original force, he has 
had the address to use the force supplied by hotter- 
headed and hotter-hearted subordinates. He has known 
when to speak and when to be silent. The way in 
which he first obtained all the advantages of the Kil- 
mainham Treaty, and then managed to escape all the 
odium of it, is_one of the most remarkable things 
in recent politics. Very few observers have recognized 
fully the risk which he then ran owing to the hatred of 
his followers for the bare idea of an alliance with the 
English Government. But it was important to Mr. 
PakNELL to get out of Kilmainham, and he got out. Had 
he then made himself conspicuous, he would probably have 
lost either his liberty or his influence ; but he kept quiet— 
the most difficult thing for a leader to do—and retained 
both. He is now in the position of owing the Government 
no gratitude; for his release is an old story, and he can 
ci to their own statements about the improvement of 
reland as a proof of the beneficial effect of that release. 
He has the Arrears Act in his hand, and he says, “ This is 
‘* what the Government did, as far as they did it wisely, 
* on our advice ; this is what our sufferings at Kilmainham 
“bought for you.” He points to the Land Act, and he 
remarks that it is the result, though a maimed and 
stunted result, of the Land League. He points to the 
attitude of Irish Boards of Guardians and the like, 
and contrasts it with the attitude of similar bodies 
three or four years ago. He refers cautiously to other 
manifestations of a changed spirit, and everybody knows 
what he means. He can tell the Irish tenants with perfect 
truth that he has already got some six millions of solid 
money, or money’s worth, for them, and that he means to 
have more. All this he says, according to his custom, in 
a plain unvarnished style, leaving to his henchmen the 
duty of applying the spangles and the paint, of doing the 
posturing and letting off the fireworks. He takes no more 
notice of the “ magnificent” generosity of English Libe- 
ralism than his hearers do—that is to say, none at all. 
But he points, in a business-like way, to what he is 
going to do next, and invites co-operation. Hverybod 
knows (and in England, apparently, most people forget 


what the end of it all is to be—what it is that 
this taking the coat off means. Mr. Parnenn knows it 
better than any one. Step by step every hold of Eng- 
land on Ireland is to be loosened. The power of the 
Church Mr. ParneLt found ready broken. The power 
of the landlords he has half broken already, and under- 
takes to break more. The power of official organization 
has already been to some extent, and is to be still more, 
weakened from within by the election of “ national ” 
guardians, town councillors, and the like. Mr. Parnesn 
has not the least pity for the poor English Liberals who 
have swallowed all their formulas at his bidding. The 
process, he says in effect, must be gone through again and 
again, and each time mach more thoroughly. 

This is, put into other words, the purport of the speech 
which Mr. ParneLt made on Sunday at Cork. In most 
other men, and in almost all other circumstances, it would 
be mere brag. But a man with Mr. Parnewt’s record, and 
speaking in Mr. ParNecu’s manner, may justly claim to be ex- 
cused from the application of that word. The Ireland of to- 
day is an Ireland of his making—it may possibly be added, 
by kind permission of Mr. Giapstone. He does not in the 
least exaggerate the difference between the Ireland of 
New Year’s Day 1883 and the Ireland of New Year’s Day 
1880. If anything, he understates it. Nor does he in the 
least overestimate his powers, or rather the powers at his 
disposal, to achieve the further results at which he aims. 
Mr. CHamseEr.aln, for instance, is as ready as ever to meet 
him half-way; he has said as much in bis latest speech at 
Ashton-under-Lyne. The recklessness of English Radical- 
ism so long as it can pull down something established, and 
the ruthlessness of Irish organizations so long as there is any 
prospect of plunder, are Mr. PakNeLt’s mainsprings ; and 
neither of them is yet broken, or likely to be broken. Nor 
is he at all likely to be scrupulous in their use. An Eng- 
lish gentleman by descent, education, and traditions, who 
has associated himself as he has done with the scam of Ire- 
land and America for political purposes, has no farther sacri- 
fice to make. It is, indeed, improbable that any political 
party will ever trust Mr. Parneti; but it is not his aim to 
be trusted. It is hisaim in Parliament to be either an indis- 
pensable ally or an intolerable nuisauce; out of Parliament, 
to follow his own ends, without any reference to anything 
but those ends and the best means of their attainment. 
No doubt his astonishing success hitherto—which is cer- 
tainly out of proportion to his abilities, considerable as 
they are—would have been impossible but for Mr. 
Gapstonr’s political egotism and the pecaiiar relations 
between English parties which that egotism has caused. 
But that element is—for the present, at least—constant ; 
and, even after Mr. GLapsronu’s removal from the scene, 
Mr. Paryett has the Radicals of the CHAMBERLAIN school 
to count upon. At present he speaks in what may be 
called an unpretentious imperative. He will not have the 
Irish people emigrated (the transitive use of the verb is 
noteworthy, and, in English, novel) en masse. He will 
have the law altered to meet the case of Apams v. 
Dunszata. The Local Government Board will have to 
change their minds about outdoor relief. It is a curious, 
and, for an Englishman, a mortifying, if not an astonish- 
ing, thing that it is, on the cards, by no means improbable 
that Mr. Parnect will have these things done, or not done, 
as he says. 


SPAIN. 


[T° the political conflict in Spain were to be finally 
determined by a Parliamentary vote, the present 
Government could scarcely fail to achieve a triumph; but, 
in default of minute knowledge of Court secrets and per- 
sonal interests, it would be rash to anticipate the failure of 
a combination which at one time seemed almost irre- 
sistible. Marshal Serrano’s motives for becoming once 
more a candidate for office are neither complicated nor 
mysterious. He has been excluded from power for several 
years; he is growing old; and an opportunity which he 
may now fail to find or to make may probably not recur. 
Daring his long career he has, in common with con- 
temporary rivals, considered the gratification of private 
ambition as the a object of political action. It is 
probable, indeed, that the more respectable class of political 
adventurers, in which SerRano must be included, hopes to 


| serve the country by the exercise of power which is 
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acquired for selfish reasons; bat O’DonNeELL, 
ARVAEZ, Prim, and Serrano represented no principle 
except their own personal qualifications. The institu- 
tions of Spain have during Serrano’s time often 
been nominally changed; but there has almost always 
been room for aspiring soldiers and statesmen to govern 
in accordance with traditional practice. Serrano has 
been on many occasions the most successful competitor 
for power since he first emerged from obscurity as a 
favourite of the QueeN whom he afterwards dethroned. 
Although he has never called himself a Republican, he pro- 
bably resents the tacit rejection of his services by the 
present Kine, and, as leader of the party which calls itself 
the Dynastic Democracy, he has lately proposed a measure 
which might easily be fatal to the monarchy. It is not 
uncharitable to assume that Serrano and some of his sup- 
one are more anxious to take the place of the present 

inisters than to introduce legislative or administrative 
reforms. Conscious superiority may sometimes excuse the 
pursuit by a statesman of his own aggrandizement; but 
it cannot be said that, as the head of more than one 
Government, Szrrano has performed any conspicuous 
public service. 


Foreign critics or observers of Spanish affairs have 
already been justified in their condemnation of the main 
proposal of the new coalition. Of all the supposed wants 
of Spain, the least urgent or the most imaginary was a 
new Constitution. Almost any system which has been 
permanently established is better than an organic revolu- 
tion. No explanation has been given of the proposed 
revival of the Constitution of 1869, except that the earlier 
formula might be more acceptable to SeRRANO’s expected 
Republican adherents. It might be supposed that here- 
ditary monarchy, once recognized, was a fundamental 
institution. The Constitution of 1869 placed the Crown 
at the mercy of popular caprice; but there was some 


excuse for the defects of a document which was framed. 


immediately after an armed revolution by the provisional 
or casual rulers of the country. Pri and Serrano, when 
they dethroned Isasetta II., held themselves aloof from 
the Republican party, and kept the Crown, according 
to the old English phrase, hanging on a bush while 
they: looked about them for some eligible candidate. 
Some time elapsed before their choice was fixed on a 
foreign Prince, whose prospects of success were destroyed 
by the murder of Prim at the moment of Amape0’s arrival 
in Spain. It was not surprising that the rights and 
powers of a non-existent king should, under the Constitu- 
tion of 1869, be reduced to the lowest point. The Ke- 
public which followed the abdication of the Italian King 
of Spain was in some sense the logical consequence of 
an absard monarchical Constitution. A king who osten- 
sibly derives all his power from the choice of the people 
has no Divine right which can be set up against a future 
exercise of popular caprice. 

The later Constitution of 1876 was framed by Canovas 
DEL CasTiLLo, when the hereditary King had already been 
restored by the arms of Martinez Campos. According to 
the form used in 1869, with the modification which would 
be necessary in present circumstances, Don ALronso 
of Bournon is declared to be King, while all parts 
of the Constitution, including the Monarchy, are liable to 
be changed at the pleasure of two successive Parliaments. 
The Constitution of 1876 more reasonably bases the 
Kine’s title on an historic foundation. As ALpHonso XII. 
he succeeds to the throne of his ancestors with claims 
which cannot be superseded by any popular vote. Like 
other sovereigns, including his own living predecessor, he 
is of course subject to the risk of a violent revolution ; 
but no wise legislator anticipates in so many words the 
subversion by force of the results which he has delibe- 
rately planned. The apparent object of the proposed 
revival of the Constitution of 1869 was to impair the 
title of the Kiye and his — If the opening for a 
future change was to attract Republican proselytes, it 
was scarcely consistent with good faith on the part 
of professed Royalists. Accordingly, the proposal has 
met with a singularly unfavourable reception in the 
Cortes; and all changes in the Constitution have been 
expressly disavowed by a speaker who is supposed to 
express the opinions of Serrano’s party. Another mem- 
ber ‘of the Dynastic Left announces the adherence to 
the present Government of all Seiior Moret’s followers, 
though not of their leader. A: motion which purported 
to leave open the question ot a change in the Consti- 


tution has been rejected by an overwhelming majority, 
It is always difficult to judge whether a vote of the 
Spanish Cortes expresses the prevailing opinion of the 
country; but the Republicans are for the present a small 
Parliamentary minority, and it is difficult to understand 
how supporters of monarchy can hesitate to strengthen 
the institution by reference to hereditary right. It is true 
that upstart sovereigns have sometimes affected to derive 
their rights from the choice of the people ; but they have 
never allowed that the commission which they profess to 
have received was liable to revocation. 

Sefior Sacasta has defended his administration with 
eloquence and force; and he hasa strong argument in his 
favour which is founded on the origin of his power. A 
statesman who has risen wholly by Parliamentary ability 
may be regarded as a better representative of free govern- 
ment than any courtier or military adventurer. Oratory is 
commoner in Spain than in any other country; but skill 
in debate and aptitude in the management of deliberative 
assemblies are rare gifts which Sacasra possesses in an 
unusual degree. Notwithstanding the disappointments 
which the leaders of the new party have already incurred, 
they appear not to be disconcerted ; and there are many 
puzzling peculiarities in the conduct of the discussion, 
The so-called Conservatives vote with the followers of 
Serrano, although the Dynastic Left attacks the Govern- 
ment mainly on the ground of its insufficient activity in 
the production of Liberal measures. The Conservatives 
are not, it may be presumed, eager for legislative changes; 
but they are apparently ready to welcome any allies who 
may help them to defeat a Liberal Minister. On the other 
hand, the new Opposition, while it has practically aban. 
doned the constitutional innovations which it originally 
proposed, continues its fierce attacks on Sacasra and his 
colleagues. It is generally supposed that a party which 
occupies so anomalous a position must have secret grounds 
of confidence. A short time ago Serrano had rallied round 
himself a body of supporters from all parties; and the 
coalition, though some of its principles have been repu- 
diated by apparent converts, indicates no symptoms of 
dissolution. One element of uncertainty in Spanish poli- 
tics consists in the facility with which almost every 
Minister manages the elections so as to secure a majority 
daring his tenure of office. Sacasta appears to con- 
trol the present Cortes; but, if he were removed from 
power, SERRANO or some other successor might, perhaps, 
after a dissolution, occupy an equally commanding posi- 
tion. Political speculation is further deranged by doubts 
as to the Kuina’s inclination and as to his purpose of 
interference or of abstention. It is not forgotten that 
the present Government was brought into office by an 
exercise of prerogative, apparently suggested by the K1na’s 
wish to emancipate himself from the irksome authority 
of Canovas peL Castitto. Those who approved of the 
Ministerial change defended the Krva’s action on the 
ground that he wished to unite all parties in support of 
his throne by proving to the Liberals that they were not 
excluded from his confidence. According to English 
notions, the Kivna’s intervention was scarcely constitu- 
tional; but other doctrines probably prevail in Spain. 
It will be interesting to learn whether Srrrano has any 
private understanding at Court by which the Royal ap- 
proval is to be extended to another political party. In a 
short time the contest will probably be decided. There is 
too much reason to fear that the relations of England 
with Spain will not be improved by any Ministerial 
change. Such petty annoyances as the refusal to release 
the political prisoners who were expelled from Gibraltar, 
and indignities which are from time to time inflicted on 
English subjects, are more unintelligible than the vexatious 
tariff which is pertinaciously maintained. 


INDIAN PUBLIC OPINION. 


R. ILBERT, the Legal Member of Council at Cal- 
cutta, seems determined to succeed where so many 

have failed, and to break through the barrier which exists 
between the Indian Government and its subjects. He is 
apxions to get at native opinion—a natural and praise- 
worthy desire, though one which has hitherto proved in- 
capable of realization. The mode in which he proposes to 
effect this object is by encouraging the native press to be 
more frequent and more outspoken in its criticism ‘of 
Government measures and Government administration. 
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Mr. Ixzerr is fresh from England, and he is properly eager | 


to make his tenure of office memorable. He would like to 
legislate a great deal, if he could only be sure that his 
legislation would do anybody any good. Two obstacles, 
however, stand in his way. He cannot be sure that a Bill 
when passed will have the effect which he intends it to 
have, nor is he even convinced that, if he knew more about 
the wishes and feelings of the people, he would intend 
exactly the same thing. The first of these obstacles is more 
easily surmounted than the other. The knowledge how a 
law will work is largely confined to officials and judges. It 
is with them that it will rest to interpret and apply the new 
statute, and they may be expected to be intelligent critics of 
the machinery which their own hands will have to work. 
Already, Mr. Inberr says, the Government of India have 
made liberal use of this kind of assistance, so much so, 
indeed, that they have overtaxed a valuable body of public 
servants in respect both of time and labour. The only 
way in which these sacrifices can be repaid is to make it 
clear that no suggestions offered will be overlooked, 
although the Government may not be able to adopt them, 
Whether the assurance that what you have said by way of 
suggestion has been weighed in the balance and found 
wauting is calculated to soothe the troubled brain of an 
overworked official is not so certain. It is at least argu- 
able that it will have the precisely opposite effect. So 
long as the critic can persuade himself that his observa- 
tions have, somehow or other, escaped notice, he is not 
tempted to take offence. He may still believe, if he is so 
minded, that, if he could but have secured the ear of the 
Government, things would have gone differently. If he is 
forbidden to cheer himself in this way, and compelled to 
believe that his suggestion has been duly examined and 
decisively rejected, the result will be much less pleasing 
to his self-esteem. It is evident that, in the opinion of 
the authorities, he is not so capable as he thought himself. 

Still it is of so much importance that the Govern- 
ment of India should not legislate in the dark, that Mr. 
inBert may be right in assuring the officials that no- 
thing that comes from them is neglected. What is very 
much more doubtfal is the invitation Mr. Ibert has ad- 
dressed to the press, and especially to the native press. 
Besides wishing to make sure how the machinery of legis- 
lation works, the Government are also anxious to know 
where the shoe pinches. There is more, it is to be feared, 
in this alternative phrase than a mere change of metaphor. 
No doubt, if a Government could always acquaint itself 
with the “ wishes and feelings and apprehensions and pre- 
“ judices of those on whom the law is to operate, whose 
“interests and welfare it must for good or bad intimately 
* affect,” laws would be very much better made. Probably, 
too, there would be very much fewer of them. These 
feelings and apprehensions would turn out to be so nume- 
rous and conflicting that in the end the legislator would 
see that there were many chances that the proposed law 
would do mischief, and only a few that it would do sub- 
stantial good. Even in England the operation of a law 
sometimes proves to be quite different from what its 
authors imagined, and yet the difficulties that the English 
Parliament has to encounter in forecasting the result of what 
it does are as nothing by the side of those which confront 
the Legislative Council in India. Between the white 
man and the native there is a great gulf fixed. The 
ideas and modes of thought that belong to the two races 
are utterly distinct, not to mention the almost equally 
radical differences that separate the ideas and modes of 
thought of one native race from another. It is hard 
enough to ascertain whether an existing law has really 
benefited the population subject to it, and harder still to 
discover whether, even when they have been benefited by it, 
they are for that reason really glad that it should have 
been passed and grateful to those who passed it, When the 
problem relates not to a law in actual operation, and con- 
sequently admitting of being judged to some extent by 
results, but to a law which it is only proposed to put in 
operation, the difficulty is immeasurably increased. There 
is something strangely disproportionate between what Mr. 
Insert wants to get at and the means by which he pro- 
poses to get at it. The thing desired is a knowledge of 
what the dumb millions of India are really thinking about 
their rulers; the plan suggested by the Legal Member of 
Council is a more careful study of extracts from the native 
newspapers. These journals must be themselves surprised 
at the importance thus suddenly attached to them. They 
have not usually been supposed to be of a specially re- 


presentative character, or to give expression to anything 
bat the opinion of that hybrid public which is gene- 
rated on the narrow border-line where the European 
and the native population touch and intermingle. The 
fringe is now suddenly treated as identical with the 
body of the stuff, and the opinions of a press which is not 
read probably by one in a thousand of the natives of India 
is to be taken as representative of the “wishes and feel- 
“ings and apprehensions and prejudices” of the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine persons who have never so much 
as heard of its existence. We shall be surprised if Mr, 
Iupert gets what he wants, or indeed if he does not get 
something altegether different from what he wants. He 
invites criticism, and in a sense criticism will come at his 
call, But it will come probably in the shape of comments 
the ignorance of which will not prevent them from being 
mischievous. It requires no knowledge of what a law is 
meant to do, or is calculated to do, to speak of it ina way 
which will rouse discontent in those who have to obey it; 
and itis to be feared that this is the only kind of com- 
mentary On pending legislation to whick Mr. Itperr’s 
speech in the Council will give birth. 

By a curious coincidence, just as the Government of 
India is inviting the press to be more instant and outspoken 
in its remarks upon public measures, the Governor of 
Mapras has been giving occasion to certain newspapers to 
show that they can be as outspoken as Mr. ItbBerr himself 
could desire in their remarks upon public men. Mr. 
Grant Durr has lately written a Minute upon one of his 
official tours. What the contents of this document was 
does not appear ; but they were evidently of a kind which 
the author did not desire to have made public, Somehow 
or other the Madras Times got hold of this Minute, and 
not only made it public, but defended itself for doing so 
on the singular ground that an editor of a newspaper 
has a right to publish any paper which contains no im- 
portant State secret, and the publication of which is not 
calculated to embarrass the Government. The editor’s 
contention amounts to this—that papers printed for the 
private use of the Government may be got in any way 
which presents itself to a journalist more enterprising than 
scrupulous, and, when got, may be properly made public 
if the editor is of opinion they contain no important State 
secret, and are not calculated to embarrass the Government. 
What the Government itself thinks on these points is of no 
moment. The Minute of Mr. Grant Dusr’s official tour could 
hardly have been sent to the Madras Times by any one who 
had authority to send it. It had probably been copied by 
some clerk who is wont to supplement a possibly in- 
adequate income by betraying secrets which are ordinarily 
too small to make it worth anybody’s while to bring the 
offence home to him. Whether Mr. Grant Dorr was 
well advised in writing a Minute on the subject is another 
question. The late member for Elgin burghs did not always 
win hearts by the way in which he spoke of those whom 
he had any reason to dislike, and we can easily believe that 
the Governor of Mapras is not more happy in his 
written compositions. The Madras Times would have been 
sufficiently punished by the withdrawal of official advertise- 
ments, without the additional sting of what the Times’ 
Correspondent describes as a ‘“ somewhat petulant 
“Minute.” The really remarkable point in the whole 
transaction is that the Times’ Correspondent should have 
thought it worth while to telegraph, and that the Times 
itself should have thought it worth while to publish, the 
more than petulant article in which the Bombay Times 
fights the battle of its brother print. 


M. DE MAZADE FOR THE DEFENCE. 


his last fortnightly Chronique M. Cuarues Mazape 
takes to task the foreign critics of the French nation. 
They are always, he says, finding fault with the way in 
which affairs are carried on. Sometimes they make an 
open attack, more often they have reconrse to irony ; and 
their employment of both weapons is equally unfair. They 
confound the nation with the Government, and speak of 
the Ministries which follow one another at such short in- 
tervals as though they were identical with that patient, in- 
dustrious, fragal population which, alike in the country 
and in the towns, is devoted to the practice of virtue and 
the saving of money. It is this, according to M. DE 
Mazapg, that constitutes the trae France. The Deputies 
who come to Paris to make speeches, to hunt for places, or 
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to increase their incomes by alittle speculation, are merely 
the froth upon the surface; the French nation is under- 
neath. Ministerial crises, and the intrigues which lead to 
them, concern a class of politicians who may be counted at 
most by thousands, The millions havesomething else tothink 
about. M. pg Mazape is hardly perhaps the right person to 
bring an accusation of this kind. No one has spoken with 
more severity of the errors from which successive French 
Cabinets seem unable to free themselves. No doubt as a 
Frenchman he is better able than a foreigner to keep 
the distinction between the rulers and the- ruled well in 
his recollection ; but in writing about politics he is obliged 
to leave it out of sight. There is no need, however, to 
take shelter from M. pe Mazape’s censure under the shield 
of M. pe Mazape’s example. Critics of national policy 
have a right to limit themselves to the acts of those who 
are concerned with the conduct of affairs. They have this 
right, not merely because it is only the acts of politicians 
that come sufficiently before the world to make criticism 
either seemly or possible, but also because these politicians 
are the representatives of thenation. If the French people 
did not choose to have their affairs managed by the men who 
lead parties and form or overthrow Ministries, they would 
take means to replace them by a class of men who would 
more exactly express their wishes. M. pe Mazape will, no 
doubt, reply that the figures of every election show that 
no such tie as this exists between the Deputies and their 
constituencies. ‘Tbe electorate, for the most part, stays 
away from the poll, and leaves a nominal majority, which, 
after all, is really a minority, to return whomsoever it 
likes. M. pe Mazave has a right to say that the Deputies 
elected by this minority do not necessarily represent the 
majority which takes no part in electing them. But it 
is equally true that the majority allows them to be 
elected, and it is not an unnatural presumption that 
a majority which will not be at the pains to choose re- 
presentatives for itself is not greatly discontented with 
the representatives that are chosen for it. We do not say 


that this assumption is correct as well as natural. The 


past history of the French nation goes to show that its 
distrust of constitutional machinery is too deeply rooted 
to allow it to care sufficiently about making a proper use 
of it. In all probability the majority of Frenchmen have 
a very low opinion of their present rulers. They distrust 
their ability to govern with a due regard to the credit of 
the country, and they feel no confidence that a state of 
things in which such men ‘as these are at the head of 


affairs contains any real promise of stability. If these | 


faulty rulers were appointed by an autocratic sovereign 
there would be every excuse for the inaction of his subjects. 
They would see that matters could only be mended by 
revolution, and they might shrink from the sacrifices 
and the responsibilities which revolutions necessarily 
entail upon those who provoke them. But in this 
case no revolution is needed. If the electors who stay 
away would only be at the trouble, first, of inviting 
proper candidates to stand, and, next, of going to 
the poll to vote for them, the whole aspect of affairs 
would insensibly change. ‘The Chamber of Deputies 
would come to represent the sober and frugal part of the 
community, instead of, as now, representing fanatical 
enthusiasts or interested calculators. Foreigners, how- 
ever, can but deal with the governing class as they find it. 
It is returned with the acquiesceuce of the majority, if 
not by its co-operation; and a nation must be held to 
approve of whatever it has the power, but not the will, to 
revent. M. Gamperra, M. Ciimenceay, M. de Freycinet, 
. Ferry, M. Docwerc, and all the smaller men who make 
up the list of present or future Cabinets, may not in the 
least represent the French electorate. But, so long as 
the French electorate allows their claim to represent it, it 
cannot complain that it is judged by their words and acts, 
and not by the words and acts of those for whom it may 
conceivably entertain an unspoken preference. 


If anything could induce Frenchmen generally to pay 
more attention to public affairs, it would be the unsatis- 
factory condition of the finances. M. Léon Say has this 
week been speaking on the Budget in the Senate ;. and, 
though he is not an alarmist, and has himself been too 
much mixed up with the administration of the finances to 
have any inclination to make things out any worse than 
they are, what he says will not tend to increase public 
coufidence in the Republic. France has to confront a de- 
clining revenue, an increasing expenditure, and a growing 
inability to meet extraordinary demands. Like most other 


countries, she has suffered from a snecession of bad har. 
vests, and the phylloxera has at length become an enemy 
of which financiers must take account. Its ravages have 
not, M. Say thinks, directly affected the revenue, because, 
as wine becomes dearer, the consumption of spirits in. 
creases, and spirits pay a higher duty than wine. But the 
general prosperity of the country is necessarily injured by 
the decline in one of its most important industries. Ruined 
vineyards mean an impoverished peasantry, and an im. 
poverished peasantry means a smaller consumption of 
every taxable article. Kven in England Governments are 
always less popular when trade is bad than when it is 
active; and in France, where there is more belief in the 
power of the State to work miracles, and more suspicion 
of the persons in whom the exercise of this power is 
actually vested for the time being, this tendency. is likely 
to manifest itself on a larger scale. The general relaxa- 
tion of authority is in part to blame for the deficiency in 
the national income, inasmuch as the officers charged with 
the collection of it do not like to make themselves unpopular, 
and so are not extreme to mark frauds upon the revenue. 
Considerations of much the same kind stand in the way of 
that vigorous reduction of expenditure which, as M. Say 
points out, is the only way of meeting the evil. A 
large plan of public works may easily conceal a good deal 
of the Socialist spirit; and when employment is hard to 
get, a Government is naturally indisposed to throw any 
considerable amount of labour on a market which is 
already overstocked. The Repnblic has to consider its 
own interests as distinct from the interests of France, and 
when once this line of thought has been entered on it may 
carry the thinker a long way. The financial difficulty 
would not excite any alarm were it not for the more 
general uneasiness with which it is associated. That un- 
easiness rests on no very apparent basis, but it seems pro- 
bable that it is very largely felt. No one can exactly say 
what it is that he is afraid of, but an unusually large 
namber of people are afraid of they know not what. The 
Republicans have only themselves to blame for this state 
of things. The saying of Baron Louis, as quoted by 
M. Say, has a wider meaning than M. Say probably 
intended it to bear. It is true that financial success 
ordinarily depends on financial prudence, but it is also 
true that it depends to some extent on political pru- 
dence. So much is now on its trial in France that 
it is not wonderful if people easily persuade themselves 
that the Republic’ is on its trial at the same time. 
Heroic finance and heroic legislation naturally go to- 
gether. When every institution in the country is being 
pulled to pieces, it is useless to expect that a Finance 
Minister shall confine himself to the routine taxes which 
contented his predecessors. Lven if he were this way 
disposed, his colleagues in the great spending departments 
would not suffer it. For a time, of course, this sort of 
thing is popular; but by and by it turns out that the new 
taxes do not yield as much as is wanted for the estimates ; 
and, instead of a surplus, there is a deficit. Every interest 
that thinks itself injured by the Republic at once becomes 
eager to point out that a Government which has already 
shown itself hostile to religion, to the independence of the 
majority, to the freedom of education, and the like, is 
also hostile to the maintenance of a proper balance be- 
tween income and expenditure. The danger is that a 
large class of persons who, when it is only the Church 
and the magistracy that have been assailed, have looked on 
with serene indifference, may take alarm when the same 
sacrilegious hand is stretched forth to touch the ark of 
the Treasury. 


MR. HOWARD VINCENT AND THE ORIMINAL . 
CLASSES. 


A CHIEF of detective police who puts himself to some 

inconvenience for the comfort of the criminal classes 
is likely to be highly popular in certain circles. That is 
the amiable character in which Mr. Howarp Vincent loves 
to present himself. He has on at least two occasions, and, 
for aught we know, on many more, given the St. Giles 
Christian Mission the benefit of his patronage, and on 
Tuesday he presided at its sixth annual dinner, held in the 
congenial neighbourhood of Drury Lane. The honoured 
guests of the evening had been collected, to the number 
of some two hundred men and boys, from “ various haunts 
“of vice.” They had “a substantial meal of cold meat, 
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« pread and butter, and cake, with an unlimited supply of 
“ tea and coffee,” and behaved themselves very properly. 
The insipidity of the liquid refreshment provided for them 
must have been amply compensated by the pleasure of 
being assured by their natural — that they are the 
objects of his tender regard. Mr. Howarp VINCENT re- 
minded them, and not by any means unnecessarily, that 
he holds “an office especially charged within this great 
“ Metropolis to hold in check the criminal classes.” ‘That 

rt of the community is so seldom troubled by Mr. 

owarp VINCENT, that they probably needed some explana- 
tion of his functions before they could quite realize the 
whole importance of his presence there. They doubtless 
listened with interest and approval to his statement of what 
he considers the proper way of discharging his duty. 


Briefly stated, Mr. Howarp Vincent's theory is that the 
first duty ofa “ Director of Criminal Investigation ” is, not 
so much to catch the thief, as to save him from the natural 
consequences of his actions when he is caught. Witha 
judicious qualification of his words, he observed that “there 
“ may be some here who know that Iam not scrupulous 
“in the employment of all legitimate means to bring 
“ offenders to the bar of public justice. 


“ the enjoyment of the fruits of honest industry.” From 


these most magniloquent sentences it would appear that 


Mr. Howarp Vincent has a curious notion of the nature of 
duty. A naval or military officer is generally supposed to 
be liable to be shot if he does not do his utmost to damage 
the QuEEN’s enemies, and even in these days of loose after- 
dinner talk no admiral or general has yet taken credit 
to himself for not letting the persons whom it was his 
business to destroy get off as cheaply as possible. It is 
Mr. Howarp Vixcent’s business “ to bring offenders to the 
“ bar of public justice,” and he would be liable to stand 
there himself if he used illegitimate means for the purpose. 
He differs from nobody in wishing that criminals would 
find it credible that honesty is the best policy, and would 
confine themselves to enjoying the fruits of their own 
honest industry. As his. speech is reported, one might 
almost suppose he regarded their enjoyment of other 
people’s honest industry with equal complaisance. That 
would be a very calumnious deduction to draw from his 
clumsy rhetoric; but the greater part of his hearers pro- 
bably did arrive at some conclusion of the sort. What 
the two hundred men and boys collected from the haunts 
of vice saw was the chief of the men whose particular 
business it is to hunt them down when they have been too 
active in their trade posing as their friend. They already 
know from an agreeable personal experience, and without 
any necessity for examining the yearly Police Report, that 
“ investigations followed by no result ” have been getting 
more and more the rule with the force at Scotland Yard. 
A very little knowledge of the true character of criminals 
will show anybody who has not made himself incapable of 


appreciating the value of evidence by habitual indulgence | 


in philanthropy that they are endowed with a callous 
vanity which makes them incapable of seeing that they are 
other than very unfortunate and injured men. Nothing 
could have a worse effect on such characters than to find 
that the law itself looks at them in that light. It may well 
be doubted whether Mr. Howarp Viycent should attend 
such meetings at all. He is a public officer, entrusted 
with a very disagreeable but necessary duty, and is not at 
liberty to indulge in public in sentimental philanthropy 
on behalf of criminals. If he had chosen a different 
tone for his speech, the mischief would have been less. 
He might have given his hearers a useful warning, 
and set the facts of the case well before them. But 
Mr. Howarp Vincent apparently did his best to make the 
whole criminal class understand that he, too, considers 
them as unfortunates who deserve to be nursed and pro- 
tected by the community at large. He condoled with 
them on their difficulty in finding honest employment, 
without a word to show that he considered this an inevi- 
table part of the punishment of their offence. His hearers 
could scarcely avoid concluding from his words that he 
looked upon the unwillingness of employers to take ex- 
convicts into their service as very uurighteous. 

The desire to help criminals to escape from their most 
miserable existence is, in itself, very commendable. Apart 
from every consideration of humanity and religion, it is 
infinitely more convenient to the community that a man 
should remain honest, and rational attempts to help 
him to do so are to be encouraged. The last way, 


Bat I am most | 


“ iminal dispositi be restrained by | . 
| ployer can choose between a man with a character and a 


however, in which that object is likely to be attained is by 
giving criminals to understand that they are proper objects 
of sympathy. The offender who can be helped to an honest 
life is exactly the man who is least likely to thank Mr. 
Howarp Vincent for his speech. He is repentant and 
ready to take the consequences of his misconduct. The 
men who applaud the eloquence of Scotland Yard and 
swarm round such places as the St. Giles Mission are the 
innumerable weak or bratal creatures who are incapable 
of honest industry. It is not further relaxation of the 
measures taken to keep them in order which is needed, 
but rather the reverse. Among the ruffians lately sen- 
tenced by Mr. Justice SrerpHen to punishments of whole- 
some severity was one who had been condemned at 
different times to twenty-two years of penal servitude 
and was only five-and-thirty years of age. The offence 
for which he was sentenced the other day to a flogging 
and another long term of imprisonment was a singu- 
larly bratal robbery with violence. Obviously what 
the community has to complain of in the treatment of 
such men is the astounding laxity with which they are 
let loose before their sentences have been carried out. 
It is useless to complain of the unwillingness shown to 
give employment to ex-convicts. As long as the em- 


man with none, even supposing other things to be equal, 
which they scarcely ever are, he is not likely to hesitate 
in his choice. The country is full of men who have never 
been on the treadmill and are willing to work, and they 
have the first right to employment. On the day following 
the publication of Mr. Howarp Vincent's speech the papers 
reported the condemnation of a certain Freperick Evans to 
five years’ penal servitude for theft. He had been employed 
in ignorance of the fact that he had been in prison already. 
A story of this sort is really the best comment on the 
speeches at the St. Giles Mission. It shows that an old 
offender can find honest work, and aptly illustrates what 
he generally does with it. It is useless for judges and 
Criminal Investigators to try to talk employers of labour 
into taking notorious rogues into their service when the 
havesuchillustrations of the consequences reported for their 
instruction. A uniform system, worked by authority, might 
do something to reclaim criminals if it were severe 
and consistent. The penal colonies were attempts to do 
so, and proposals for sequestering habitual criminals on 
the other side of the world have lately been entertained 
with some favour in France, It is often proposed to make 
it a rule to send our convicts when their term of im- 
prisonment is completed out to the colonies to make an 
honest living there. Unfortunately, it is shown by experi- 
ence that the rogue of the mother-country is generally a 
rogue at the antipodes. One colony at least has already 
passed laws to prohibit the entry of criminals into its 
territory, and the example would be widely followed it 
they were made common sewers for English rascality. It 
might be possible to use some healthy island in the Pacific 
as a prison for life for habitual criminals. In the mean- 
time they are only likely to be encouraged by finding that 
numbers of pious persons, including the fatherly chief of a 
detective police, which does not detect but only investi- 
gates, think them interesting victims who ought to be 
helped to keep honest on easy terms. 


SCHOOL BOARD WISDOM. 


tye Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court was 

engaged on Tuesday in hearing two appeals of some 
importance in School Board cases. ‘The legal arguments 
involved were of a highly technical character, but behind 
them was a question of somewhat more general interest. 
In both cases—one arising in Southwark and the other in 
Liverpool—a parent had been summoned by the School 
Board officer for not sending a boy of thirteen to school. 
There was certainly nothing to be said in the parents’ 
behalf. Neither boy had any certificate either of 
proficiency or of previous attendance; neither of them 
was in any employment, or in any way prevented from 
coming to school; and the parents had been repcat- 
edly warned of their duty without making the least 
attempt to perform it. Neither case was met by the 
Education Act of 1870; at all events, one was not. 
Under that Act School Boards have power to make 
by-laws for enforcing school attendance in the case of 
children between the ages of five and thirteen. But a 
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later statute in the Act of 1876 gave the Board, as they 
thought, the means of dealing with it. By that Act it 
was declared to be the duty of the parent of every child 
under fourteen to cause such child to receive sufficient 
elementary education. It is a curious example of the dis- 
proportion that often exists between the importance of an 
Act of Parliament and the noise it makes in the world 
that very little attention was paid to the compulsory 
clauses of Lord Sanpon’s Act in comparison with that 
given to the less stringent provisions of Mr. Foxster’s 
Act. The latter simply invested School Boards with 
power to make by-laws for enforcing attendance at school ; 
the former mado attendance at school, in the absence of 
sufficient education given in some other way, a matter 
of universal obligation. Moreover, the additional year 
from thirteen to fourteen was slipped in almost with- 
out notice. No doubt the indisposition of the Boards 
of Guardians who, when there are no School Boards, 


are the authorities charged with the execution of the 


Act, to do more than they can help to enforce it, has 
made it much less effective than it would have been in 
stronger hands. In both the cases heard on Tuesday a 
School Board was concerned, and it was probably with some 
satisfaction that these Boards learnt that their powers were 
not completely exhausted, even when the age up to which 
they were authorized to make by-laws had gone by. ‘They 
were met, however, in the course of the case by an unex- 

ected difficulty. The Act of 1876 incorporated the 

factory Acts, and, as certain parts of these Acts have 
since been repealed, it was contended on behalf of the 
parents that this clause about the school attendance of 
children up to fourteen had inferentially been repealed 
also. Two of the Judges took this view when the 
case was stated by the magistrates for the opinion of the 
Court. The final judgment was given last Tuesday, with 
the result that the clause in the Act of 1876 is declared to 
be still in force. Parents who have thought that as soon 
as their children had passed the age of thirteen they need 
care no more about their education are proved to be in the 
wrong. The dividing line is drawn a year later. Untila 


child is fourteen his parents cannot be sure that they will 


not get into trouble if they leave him in undisturbed en- 
joyment of his original ignorance. 


It is with some diffidence that we suggest a doubt 
whether the services of seven judges—two in the first in- 
stance and five on appeal—have not been needlessly en- 
listed for the trial of this cause. The question that 
had to be decided is one that can hardly recur very 
often. Until children are thirteen School Boards have 
all the powers they want under the Act of 1870. It 
is only during the one additional year of schooling pro- 
vided by the Act of 1876 that they can need to use 
the powers which the Queen’s Bench Division has now 
declared them to possess. The condition of the children 
to whom the trial had reference was, it is true, ex- 
tremely unhappy. Their education seems to have been 
wholly neglected up to the age of thirteen. But what 
benefit did the Boards concerned hope to do these children 
by merely forcing them into school for one year? The 
father must be presumed to entertain some strange dis- 
like of education, and the moment they have reached 
the age of fourteen he will once more be free to give that 
dislike full play. It is only by accident, however, that 
he has been able thus to defy the School Board. If his 
method of bringing up his children had been discovered 
a few years sooner, the School Board would have had 
an easy victory. They would have pointed to their by-laws, 
and the father would have had to reconsider his theory 
of education, or put up with the annoyance and expense of 
repeated appearances in the police-court. The number of 
children not now receiving education who will receive it 
in consequence of this decision must be exceedingly small. 
Ordinarily speaking, a man who refuses to send his chil- 
dren to school wants to employ them in some way profit- 
able to himself. In these cases there seems to have been 
no such motive. The boys were doing nothing that 
brought in money; and as, on the received theory about 
idle hands, they were probably in mischief, their father 
must have had what most people would think a real in- 
ducement to send them to school. It is not, of course, 
from any feeling of pity towards these eccentric parents 
that we question the judgment of the School Board in 
prosecuting them. It is simply in the interests of public 
money and judicial time. Here and there, it seems, there 
are parents so unlike the rest of the world that they finda 


positive pleasure in keeping boys of thirteen at home 
nothing to do, If the children could be put to schoo} 
long enough to teach them the rudiments of which they 
have been allowed to grow up ignorant, it would be worth 
a School Board’s while to prosecute the father. By 
considering that it is next to impossible that these cages 
should recur except at very long intervals, and under ye 
peculiar conditions, and that any service the School Boarg 
can now do the children must be of the most tempor 
kind, it is allowable to regret the cost of the proceedings, 
and to feel that seven of Her Masesty’s jadges might 
have been more profitably employed. It was tempting, no 
doubt, to bring this array of forces to bear upon a man 
who had evaded School Boards for seven years, and ip 
another year would be able to defy them; but it might 
have shown greater prudence if so much had not been 
sacrificed to obtain so little. While counsel have been 
arguing and judges deciding, time has been going on, and 
that fourteenth year the conclusion of which will see 
these fathers victorious has been running out. The School 
Boards may have redeemed a few months of it, but hardly 
enough to secure that the children will eventually be taught 
to read words of one syllable. 

There is, indeed, another interpretation to be put upon 
these prosecutions, according to which the victory would 
be very much more signal. The counsel for the magistrates 
asserted that the real object of the proceedings was to 
send the children to an industrial school, and he contended 
that it would be a very strong measure to “send the chil- 
“dren of respectable persons—dukes or gentlemen or 
“ tradesmen—to herd with children of convicted criminals 
“ or found associating with reputed thieves or wandering 
“ in the streets.” An interlocutory argument was raised 
between the counsel and the Court as to the liability of a 
duke who “habitually and without excuse” neglected to 
provide elementary education for his children, and on 
this account perhaps less was said about the industrial 
schools element in the controversy than was desirable. If 
the contention of the School Boards is that a child 
to whom its parents have neglected to give the radi- 
ments of education up to the age of thirteen may 
be sent off to an industrial school, there is still more room 
than before to doubt the wisdom of these proceedings. 
Almost of necessity these children must be what are called 
respectable, otherwise they would hardly have been main- 
tained in idleness up to their fourteenth year. Undoubt- 
edly their case is a hard one. They have been shame- 
fully neglected by those who ought to have taken care of 
them, and have been allowed to grow up without even 
the elements of the training which is needed to fit them 
for life. But their lot will not be made less hard by 
their being sent to an industrial school. The association 
with children of a lower and not always estimable class is 
not likely to remedy their want of instruction, while it may 
very possibly supply a kind of experience which wil! make 
them even less qualified to play a decent part by and by 
than they were before a School Board took up their cause. 
They will not only be ignorant of much that they ought to 
know, but they will be familiar with a great deal that they 
had better never have known. In short, they will be 
made to pay, not once, but twice, for their father’s whim. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF GREEK RELIGION. 


Me: POSEIDON HICKS, the poet who danced at Mrs. 
Perkins’s ball, was accustomed to write epic poems on 
classical mythology. Mr. Titmarsh, however, “ would not like to 
have tried him with a page of the Greek delectus,” for Poseidon 
Hicks had received his early training at a commercial academy 
near Upper Tooting. Many classical poets and enthusiastic young 
pagans, who worship only Apollo and Athene, know little more of 
these deities than did Poseidon Hicks. They do not seem to be 
aware that, as Rucine said in one of his early letters, “ there was 
not one of the gods whodid not deserve to be burned if he yot his 
deserts.” This has always been our own opinion. It is contirmed 
by a recent tour round the temples of Greece which we have made 
under the guidance of the old Periégétés, as Ouida calls Pausanias 
with the familiarity of an early friend. The old Periégétés went 
on a pilgrimage through Greece in the second century of our era, 
when the gods and their worshippers might have abated some of 
their early and scandalous performances. But Pausanias saw and 
heard quite enough that was astonishing, and is little known to 
many persons who take the gods of Greece on the authority of 
Schiller, or of Mrs. Browning. 

In Christian times, or at least in modern days, one church is 
very much like another. The functions in one resemble those 
of all, though in Italy and Spain some places retain still relics and 
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customs of the period when local eaints had their peculiar rites. 
But it was-a ~- different thing in Greece. The pilgrim who 
arrived at a temple never could guess what oddity or horror in 
the way of statues, sacrifices, or stories might be prepared for his 
edification. In the town of Salamis, in Cyprus, about the date of 
Hadrian, the devout might have found the priest slaying a human 
victim to Zeus—an interesting custom, instituted, according to 
Lactantius, by Teucer, and continued till the age of Hadrian. At 
Alos, in Achaia Phthiotis, the stranger might have seen an extra- 
ordinary spectacle, though we admit that the odds would hi 
been highly against the occurrence of the following events. As 
the stranger approaches the town-hall he observes an elderly and 
most respectable citizen strolling in the same direction. The 
citizen is so lost in thought that apparently he does not notice 
where he is going. Behind him comes a crowd of excited, but 
silent, people who watch him with intense interest. The citizen 
reaches the steps of the town-hall, while the excitement of his 
friends behind increases visibly. Without thinking, the elderly 
rson enters the building. With a wild and un-Aryan howl 
the other people of Alos are down on him, pinion him, 
wreathe him with flowery garlands, and lead him to the 
temple of Zeus Laphystios, where he is solemnly sacrificed 
on the altar. This was the custom of the good Greeks of 
Alos, whenever a descendant of the house of Athamas entered 
the prytaneion. Of course the family were very careful, as a rule, 
to keep at a safe distance from the forbidden place. “ What a 
sacrifice for Greeks!” as the author of the Minos says, in that 
dialague which is inegrrectly attributed te Plato, “ He cannot 
get out except to be sacrificed,” says Herodotus, speaking of the 
unlucky descendant of Athamas. The custom appears to have 
existed as late as the time of the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(VII. 197). Even in the second century, when Pausanias 
visited Arcadia, he found what seem to have been human 
ssacritices to Zeus. The passage is so very strange and romantic 
‘that we quote a partofit. Lycean hill hath other marvels 
to show, and chiefly this: upon it there is a grove of Zeus 
Lycieus, wherein may men in nowise enter ; but if any transgresses 
the law and goes within, he must die within the space of one year. 
This tale, moreover, they tell—uamely, that whatsoever man or 
‘beast cometh within the grove casts no shadow, and the hunier 
pursues not the deer into that wood, but, waiting till the beast 
comes forth again, sees that it has let its shadow behind. And 
-on the highest crest of the whole mountaia there is a mound of 
heaped-up earth, the altar of Zeus Lycsus, and the more part of 
Peloponnesus can be seen from that place. And before the altar 
stand two pillars facing the rising sun, and thereon golden eagles 
of yet more ancient workmanship. And on this altar they sacrilice 
to pe in a manner that may not be spoken, and little liking had 
I to make much search into this matter. But let it be as it is, 
cand as it hath been from the begianing”’ The words “as it hath 
been from the beginning ” are ominous and significant, for the tra- 
ditional myths of Arcadia tell of the human sacrifices of Lycaon, 
.and of men who, tasting the meat of a mixed sacrifice, put human 
_ flesh between their lips unawares. This aspect of Greek religion, 
then, is almost on a level with the mysterious cannibal horrors of 
“ Voodoo,” as practised by the secret societies of negroes in Hayti. 
But concerning those things, as Pausanias might say, it is little 
pleasure to inquire. ; 

The tourist among the temples would find that, even where 
human sacrifices were disused, they had once been customary, and 
ceremonies existed by way of commutation. This is precisely what 
we find in Vedic religion, in which the empty form of sacrificing 
& man was gone through, and the origin of the world was traced 
to the fragments of a god sacrificed by gods. In Sparta was an 
altar of Artemis Orthia, and a wooden image of great rudeness 
and aatiquity, so rude, indeed, that Pausanias, though accus- 
tomed to Greek fetish-stones, thought it must be of barbaric 
origin. The story was that certain people of different towns, 
when sacrificing at the altar, were beteadl with frenzy and slew 
each other. ‘The oracle commanded that the altar should be 
sprinkled with human blood. Men were therefore chosen by lot 
to be sacrificed, till Lycurgus commuted the offering, and sprinkled 
the altar with the blood of boys who were flogged before the 

ddess. The priestess holds the statue of the pokdeis during the 
flogging, and if any of the boys are but lightly scourged the 
image becomes too heavy for her to bear. These rites are on a 
par with the initiatory ceremonies of Hottentots, Mandans, and 
Australian natives. They lasted till the time of Pausanias, and 
perhaps we may some day find the rude figure of the goddess 
which was held upright by a shrub into which it was thrust. At 
Patree was a temple of Artemis called “the Implacable,” and to 
her it had been customary to sacrifice yearly a youth and maiden 
of transcendent beauty. In Pausanias’s time the human sacrifice 
was commuted. Ile himself beheld the strange spectacle of living 
beasts and birds being driven into the fire to Artemis, and he had 
seen bears refuse to face the fire and rush back among the minis- 
trants, But there was no record that any one had ever been hurt 
by the wild beasts on these sacred occasions. The bear was a 
beast closely connected with Artemis, and there is even reason to 
suppose that the goddess had herself been a she-bear in the morn- 
ing of time. There is a good deal of mystic speculation about the 
idea of motherhood as symbolized in the she-bear in Bachofen’s 
Der Baer in den Religionen des Alterthums, But, as in all savage 
religions, beasts were the first gods of which we find a trace: 
and, as they slowly develop into anthropomorphic beings, it evems 
simpler to regard the bears of Artemis as survivals of a period of 


barbarous thought. Among the Thespians Zeus at one time de- 
manded that Stine sansitinsd should be offered to a “dragon.” 
This legend, like the sacrifice of Andromeda, probably refers to 
some such custom as that which offers human victims to sacred 
sharks on the African coast. : 

When his curiosity about human sacrifices was satisfied, the 
pilgrim in Greece might turn his attention to the statues and 
other representations of the gods. He would find that the modern 
statues by famous artists were beautiful anthropomorphic works in 
marble or in gold and ivory. It is true that the faces of the 
Dionysi were smudged all over with cinnabar, like fetish- 
stones in India or Africa. As a rule, however, the statues 
of historic times were beautiful representations of kindly and 
gracious beings. The older works were stiff and rigid images, 
with the lips screwed into an unmeaning smile. Older yet. 
were the bronze gods made before the art of soldering was. 
invented, and formed of beaten plates joined by small nails. 
Still more ancient were the wooden images, which probably bore 
but a slight resemblance to the human frame. Perhaps once a 

ear were shown the yery early gods, the Demeter with the 

orse’s head; the Artemis with the fish’s tail; the cuckoo Hera, 
whose image was of pear-wood; the Zeus with three eyes; the 
Hermes, made after the fashion of the pictures on the walls of 
sacred caves among the Bushmen, But the oldest gods of all, 
says Pausanias repeatedly, were rude stones in the temple or the 
temple precinct. In Achwan Phare he found some thirty squared 
stones, named each after a god. “ Among all the Greeks in the 
oldest times rude stones were worshipped in place of statues. 
The superstitious man in Theophrastus’s Characters used to anoint 
the sacred stones with oil. The stone which Kronos swallowed in 
mistake for Zeus was honoured at Delphi, and kept warm 
with wool wrappings. There was another sacred stone among 
the Treezenians, and the Megarians worshipped as Apollo a stone 
cut roughly into a pyramidal form. The Argives had a big stone 
called Zeus Kappotas. The Thespians worshipped a stone which 
they called Eros; “ their oldest idol is a rude stone.” It is well 
known that the original fetish-stone has been found in situ below 
the feet of the statue of Apollo in Delos. On this showing, then, 
the religion of the early Greeks in Greece was not unlike that of 
modern negroes, The evolution of the gods, a remarkably rapid 
one, could be traced in every temple. It began with the rude 
stone, rose to the wooden idol, reached the hammered bronze 
image, passed through the archaic marbles, and culminated in 
the chryselephantine statues of Zeus and Athena. But none 
of the ancient sacred objects lost their sacredness, and on 
days peculiarly holy the olive-wood heroes of A%gina, or 
the pear-wood Hera, or the fish-tailed Artemis was worshipped, 
or oil was poured on the original fetish-stone; or perhaps 
the myrtle plant, or the asparagus, or a bird teceived its 
share of adoration. On these rare and solemn occasions, too, 
the local priesthoods divulged the sacred stories—how men and 
women and gods were changed into beasts and stones and 
stars; how Poseidon and Kronos took the shapes of horses, 
Demeter of a mare, Hera of a cuckoo, Zeus of an ant or a 
serpent or a swan, Nemesis of a bird, Lycaon of a wolf; or 
the very clay was shown, with its strange human odour, out of 
which Prometheus made the first men. That was the moment for 
anecdotes about “ what Hermes did to the Ram,” or about Attes 
and the almond-tree. These were unedifying matters, but we 
cannot afford to neglect them in our estimate of Greek religion. 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


HINGS move so fast nowadays th.at it may possibly be for- 
gotten how interesting were the circumstances under which, 
according to scandal, the Perpetual Vice-}’resident and General 
Ohairman of the National Liberal Federation tirst took his place 
in Parliament. It was currently reported (with What amount of 
truth no one can or could say) that an older, but a less active and 
vigorous, Radical had willy-nilly to retire in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
favour. Some colour was given to the report by the mild 
remonstrances against Mr. Chamberlain’s overwh ming: pre- 
dominance, which the victim, after a decent interval, to. 0 occasion 
to utter. It was the time when the trifles called triolet.3 Were in - 
fashion, and an unpublished bard is said to have comp. sed the 
following lines :— 
“ Of Mister Joseph Chamberlain 
*Tis said, he isa clever man,” 
Cries D——n, “ but I am not fain 
Of Mister Joseph Chamberlain. 
For everywhere on mount and plain, 
While birmingham’s renown grows wan, 
Of Mister Joseph Chamberlain 
*Tis said, he is a clever man.” 


Whatever may be the merit of these verses, it must be admitted 
that they express very adequately the sentiments which friends 
and foes alike have entertained about Mr. Chamberlain since the 
time when they were written, It is not possible (or, at least, it has 
not been attempted) to attribute to Mr. Chamberlain any political 
excellences except a wiritical faculty of pulling the wires. Butit is 
agreed that he isa very clever man, He, a representative si en 


Jut of the trading classes of England, has been a Cabinet Minister. 


for three years ; but nothing has been done for the benefit of the 
trading es during that time. He has frequently spoken on. 


the subject of Ireland; but somehow nothing has come of those 
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speeches except events like the Phenix Park murders. His 
Sa: ideas as to foreign politics are limited to an admiration 
of M. Clémenceau and an ingenuous declaration in the exact 
contrary sense to his colleague Mr. Bright, of which more pre- 
sently. But it is agreed that he is a very clever man. He may 
not, indeed, be quite free from such foibles as a burning desire 
to bring an action for libel against the ghost of Shakspeare 
for having made one of his characters remark that “At hand 
quoth pickpurse is even as fair as at hand quoth chamber- 
Jain.” But still he is allowed to be very clever. Now it 
is always profitable to examine the utterances of clever men; 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s utterance at Ashton-under-Lyne last 
Tuesday is an excellent opportunity for the exercise. It is im- 
possible to imagine a more favourable opportunity for a man to 
display his cleverness. Surrounded with the unbought grace 
of spontaneous Liberal sentiment, the enthusiastic and unani- 
mous (remarkably unanimous) flower of the delegates of Mr. 
Schnadhorst, a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s sentiments must be 
strangely constituted if he does not speak with verve and vigour. 
In an ordinary meeting the damping influence of dissent may 
manifest itself; but they manage these things better in the 
National Liberal Federation. It is almost impossible to conceive 
a National Liberal Federal not thinking as he is bound to think— 
that is to say, as Mr. Chamberlain thinks. Now the inspiriting 
effect of the enthusiastic assent of an audience is one of the 
commonplaces of oratory. It has since Tuesday made Mr. Dodson 
oe jokes, an event of almost unprecedented character. Mr. 
Chamberlain must have known that his audience were prepared to 
cheer his utterances—say, about Egypt—as heartily as they would 
have groaned them if the same things had been said by Lord 
Salisbury. To an ignoble mind this certainty might not have been 
Hon gaa S for there can be no doubt that, if Mr, Chamberlain 

recited the multiplication table or read Board of Trade 
reports, the National Liberal Federation would have been fully 
equal to the occasion. “ Men, not measures,” is the generous cry of 
that body ; and, as we shall see, it is Mr. Chamberlain’s own. It 
is, indeed, possible (for such are the sorrowful chances of manu- 
factured enthusiasm) that a time may come when the National 
Liberal Federation may howl Mr. Chamberlain down. But that 
time is not yet ; and being, as has been already remarked, a clever 
man, Mr. Chamberlain did not take too much advantage of his 
hearers. That is to say, he did not recite the multiplication table, - 
nor did he read a Board of Trade report. Indeed, to do Mr. 
Chamberlain justice, he has a soul above trade ; few Ministers talk 
80 little about it. 

Yet a certain presumption on the good will of his audience may 
‘be noticed even here. For instance, was it wise of Mr. Chamberlain, 
after beginning his speech by carefully recommending his hearers 
never to read Tory newspapers or listen to Tory orators, to take 
especial and rather Pharisaic credit to himself later on as being 
“a man who reads both sides, which is more than some people 
do”? The two statements do not seem to agree very well 


together. Unless, indeed, the dangerous principle of aristocratic 
monogely is already creeping into the Radical fold, and Mr. 
Chamberlain means to imply that, while it is all very well for him, 


an elect of the political earth, to read both sides, the mere numerus 
of the National Liberal Federation had better confine themselves 
to the pure milk of Mr. Schnadhorst’s hektograph. It is not 
every one, certainly, who has, as Mr. Chamberlain evidently has, 
the strength of mind to resist contamination from the wrong side. 
Nobody could tell from his utterances that he read both sides; 
and, indeed, to judge from those utterances, one might say that, 
except as a concession to a sensitive conscience, it was quite 
useless for Mr. Chamberlain to do so. But the weaker vessels of 
the National Liberal Federation may not be thus impervious to 
error, and for them Mr. Chamberlain establishes an index. Let 
them carefully abstain from the other side—that bad other side— 
‘which pretends that there are other gods than Radicalism, and 
other prophets than Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
advantages of this proceeding are manifold. In the first place, 
the flock will escape the danger of perversion, and, in the 
second, the danger of scandal. If they read Tory newspapers 
and listened to Tory speakers, it might even occur to them 
‘that Mr. Chamberlain’s spirited defence of action in Egypt, 
‘his vigorous denunciation of the ignoble and unworthy doc- 
trine of non-intervention, and so forth, are uncommonly like 
the remarks which those Tory speakers and writers used to make 
‘some four or five years ago. This might be a decided Japis 
offensionis to the weaker National Liberal Federals, and it is well 
to avoid it. Still, Mr. Chamberlain’s advice, as distinguished from 
his account of his own practice, seems to necessitate an addition 
to his definition of the objects of the Caucus. The objects of the 
Caucus, says Mr. Chamberlain, are the accurate representation of 
public opinion and its influential expression. No one will cavil at 
the latter part of the sentence; that we all grant. But before the 
accurate representation there seems to be an omitted process of 
what may be called laborious formation, in which, it appears, one 
important means is the enjoining of abstinence from bad books. 
This new approximation of extremes is very agreeable. The 
Caucus has long been known to set its heart on the abolition of 
freedom of speech; but it has not yet authoritatively announced 
the duty of good Federals to abstain from reading heretical 
literature: The ghosts of numerous Inquisitors must take a 
lively interest in the proceedings of the Federation, and it is 
pleasant to imagine Torquemada saying Euge to Mr. Chamberlain. 
At present the methods of the Federation are indeed imper- 


fect. The faithful may be trained in implicit obedience, ang 
instructed of the danger of reading bad books, or consider. 
ing politics from any but the Schnadhorstian point of view, 
But at present, except in the case of members of Parliament, the 
organization is deficient in sanction. There is no secular arm ag 
(unless the sinner be an Irish landlord) to which an apostate 

ederal or a contumacious Tory can be handed over ; but from the 
spirit of Mr. Chamberlain’s opening words at Ashton it may be 
hoped that this will be looked to shortly. 

n some other points Mr. Chamberlain's undoubted cleverness 
yd be thought to have suffered from the too sympathetic nature 
of his audience. He told the old story of the Chinese steamer 
which had no fire lighted, and got a laugh by applying it to 
Liberal and Tory organization and defining the tire to be popular 
enthusiasm. But unfortunately the passage which he had just quoted 
with applause from a very dubious Conservative authority rather 
upsets his analogy. For that passage says of the Council of the 

ational Union of Constitutional Associations, not that it has no 
enthusiasm, but that it has no funds. The Federation laughed at 
this statement, and indeed some of them no doubt know the value 
of funds. Mr. Chamberlain was cleverer, perhaps, when he fell 
into the usual vein of laudation of Mr. Gladstone. Some people 
have wondered why it is that this curiously fulsome strain of 
talking never seems to fail, but they forget what is the real secret 
of its attraction. When men like Mr. Chamberlain tell the 
average Radical elector that Mr. Gladstone is the noblest states- 
man in English history, the average Radical elector instantly 
argues, with the lightning quickness of a truly intellectual party, 
“Then I must be the noblest elector in English history for voting 
for him.” There was another touch, too, of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
which showed, not exactly genius, but certainly cleverness. When 
Mr. Chamberlain said “This is a case in which [ hope character counts 
for something; our antecedents make it highly improbable that we 
should enter upon anything of the kind, unless we believed it to be 
an urgent necessity,” the true Puritanic whine which so often suc- 
ceeds in moving an English audience makes itself sufficiently 
apparent. This blending of the veins of Job Thornberry and 
Pecksniff, which moves the contempt of foreigners, and brings on 
us the accusation of cant and Pharisaism, is a tone which no poli- 
tician of the higher stamp can take, up without repugnance. It 
seems to come quite naturally to Mr. Chamberlain. Nor should 
commendation be lacking to the audacity with which the defence 
of intervention—the flat denial of a principle which many, if not 
most, of his hearers hid from Mr. Bright's mouth cheered and 
echoed—was followed by a demonstration that the interveners 
must be the right sort of interveners. There was all the differ- 
ence between “ the then Government,” the Government of four 
years ago, with its no character at all, and the company of 
poor but honest men, with heayen knows how many years’ 
character, of whom the humblest had the honour of address- 
ing the National Liberal Federation, This is the characteristic 
of cleverness, as distinguished from some other qualities— 
the adroit and fearless selection of the means best suited to the 
purpose, without any superfine disgust at the means themselves. 

Therefore we are inclined to think that Mr. Chamberlain, though 
with somewhat unusual opportunities he has as yet displayed no 
statesmanlike qualities, is really a clever man, and that he may go 
far. The rank and file of the National Liberal Federation are not 
likely to detect such little blunders as the juxtaposition of a 
caution against reading Tory newspapers with a self-laudation for 
reading both sides, and it is with the rank and file of the National 
Liberal Federation that Mr. Chamberlain has to do, The new 
Cleon knows the new Demos, 


THE PARIS THEATRES. 


it is Goggeiating, after all that has been said and done con- 
cerning Le Rot s'amuse at the Théatre Frangais, to have to 
admit that it isa failure, and that in many particulars the per- 
formance is unworthy of the high reputation of the Theatre. It is 
true that the task undertaken is one of very great difficulty; but 
the existence of this difficulty should have ensured the straining of 
every nerve on the part of those who have willingly come forward 
to do battle with it. The most glaring fault on which we have to 
comment is the total absence of ensemble. The actors, for the 
most part, come forward and deliver their speeches as if they were 
reciting some wearisome lesson; and we have seldom come across 
anything so lamentably feeble as the stage management in the 
first aet. Local colour, movement, and vivacity are all wanting ; 
and the disposition of the scenery could hardly be set about in a 
more foolish fashion at a London opera-house. M. Hugo says in 
his stage directions “ une certaine liberté régne; la féte a un peu 
le caractére d'une orgie”; but no impression of the kind is con- 
veyed by the listless, well-behaved mortals who crowd the scene. 
M. Mounet-Sully alone stands out in contrast to the general 
apathy, and consoles us a little for his deplorable surroundings by 
his fine acting. His interpretation of de rot qui s'amuse is well- 
nigh perfect throughout this act; brilliant, gay, and careless, the 
way in which he acquits himself of this portion of his perform- 
ance may be safely ranked amongst his highest achievements. 
It is to be regretted that later on he becomes decidedly ae and 
completely fails in the powerful scene with Blanche in the Louvre. 
His delivery of the fine speech— 
Oh! sais-tu qui nous sommes ? 
La France, wn peuple entier, quinze millions d’hommes— 
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js flat and meaningless, and his conception of the whole scene is 
somewhat common. He is, however, very admirable in the scene 
in the garden of Triboulet’s house, in which he is most excellently 
seconded by Mlle. Jouassin, who plays her short part like the true 
artist that she is. Turning to M. Got, we are forced to admit 
that, despite some fine passages, his Triboulet is very disappointing. 
His best moments are to be found in the scenes with his daughter, 
jn which he is really touching; but it is curious to find him 
completely missing the effect at the end of the second act when 
he discovers that Blanche has been taken from. him. f In the light 
passages in his part he is distinctly tame. It is impossible to 
suppose that any body of men could entertain feelings of hostility 
towards the kindly, if somewhat rude, old gentleman to whom 
M. Got presents us in the first act; there is nothing biting about 
his replies, and consequently the desire for revenge on the 
courtiers’ part appears incomprehensible. Unfortunately, he suc- 
ceeds no better in the terrible scene with the courtiers when he 
becomes convinced that his daughter is with the King. He is 
undeniably pathetic, but he is not tragic, and shows us nothing 
of the overpowering fury of Triboulet, so that the last impression 
left upon one’s mind is one of surprise at the courtiers suffer- 
ing such treatment at the hands of an inferior. It is, of course, 
true that nothing short of the highest genius could do justice to 
M. Victor Hugo's great conception in this scene. Something also 
must be conceded to the actor's power of physical endurance, and 
an artist who has the overwhelming passages of the last act of 
Le Roi s'amuse before him may well be excused for holding him- 
self in during the earlier scenes. But we can hardly say that 
M. Got rises with the increasing grandeur of his part as it goes 
on, although he only just falls short of being great when, after 
dismissing the courtiers, he receives his daughter's confidence, and 
determines to avenge her. We must make an exception, however, 
in favour of certain s in the fourth act, in which he is un- 
fortunately seriously interfered with by the feebleness of Mile. 
Bartet’s rendering of Blanche, whose acting is so extremely 
weak that, in spite of some good. intentions, it frequently borders 
on the ludicrous. Nothing could have been better than the ter- 
rible calm, expressive of the certainty of vengeance, with which 
M. Got delivered the two lines in which Triboulet answers 
Saltabadil’s question 
Tout sera fait—Comment nommez-vous ce jeune homme ? 
TRIBOULET. 


Son nom? Veux-tu savoir le mien également ? 
Il s’appelle le crime, et moi, le chatiment ! 


If the last act had been conceived by him in the same spirit, M. 
Got’s Triboulet would be a magnificent piece of tragic acting, 
but this is far from being the case; all the grandeur of M. Hugo's 
poetry is lost in his hands; the great soliloquy commencing “ Je 
vais done me venger ” is delivered with little or no emotion, und 
when the great moment is come, when Saltabadil has dragged the 
sack, which he believes contains the body of Francis I, to his feet, 
his enunciation and action might lead one to the supposition that 
Triboulet’s ordinary employment in life consisted in causing kings 
to be murdered and sewed up in sacks. The wonderful tirade 
«‘ Maintenant, monde, regarde-moi,” which is one of the grandest 
achievements of French poetry, is coldly declaimed by M. Got with 
an emphasis which would scarcely be out of place in the recitation of 
an éloye pronounced on some official occasion. ‘When the dreadful 
mistake is discovered, and he finds his child's body in the sack, 
there is still a want of power in ‘his manner of dealing with the 
situation. And so the curtain falls on a dreadfully tragic incident, 
nobly treated by a great poet, without any extraordinary effect 
being produced on the audience, who feel that, in spite of many 
tine attempts, crowned with partial success, the actor has not suc- 
ceeded in living through his part. M. Mounet-Sully goes far 
towards redeeming the odious situation in which Francis I. is 
placed in the fourth act. Mlle. Samary’s Maguelonne seems to us 
to be a thoroughly bad performance. Great praise is due to M. 
Febvre for his admirable impersonation of the part of Saltabadil, 
a piece of acting which could not possibly be better, and in which 
he manages to get the better of that indistinctness of speech 
which has tended to interfere with his success in other parts. 
Mme. Sarah-Bernhardt’s reappearance in Paris has been looked 
forward to with great curiosity, and for some time past the box- 
office of the Vaudeville has been besieged by the public. The 
great success of Fédora seems to be fairly well founded, and 
M. Sardou has been very lucky in his principal interpreters. 
The plot of Fédora is briefly this, Fédora has given her love to 
a certain Vladimir, the son of the head of the Russian police. In 
the beginning of the play Vladimir is shot, and dies soon after, 
suspicion immediately falling upon Loris Ipanoff, a rich young 
Russian, who is supposed to be a Nihilist. ‘édora determines to 
hunt him down, and bring him to justice. Having fallen into 
disgrace with the Russian Government, she is ordered to travel, 
and goes to Paris, where she meets Loris, who has taken refuge 
there, and who speedily falls in love with her. She encourages 
him in the hope of betraying him into a confession of the murder 
of Vladimir. This she soon obtains from him, and determines at 
once to lead him into a trap. She contrives this by inviting him 
to her house late at night, having posted agents of the Russian 
police with whom she is in relation outside. Everything is ready ; 
the police agents are to seize him and take him to Havre, 
where a steamer is kept in readiness to convey him to Russia. 
Accordingly he comes, and a stormy scene follows, from which 
it results that he has nothing to do with the Nihilists, but 


that he killed Vladimir on surprising him with his wife. It 
appears, moreover, from letters that he produces, that Vladimir 
had been persistently unfaithful to Fédora, whose fury is now 
turned from Loris against the man who deceived her. Also, she 
has unconsciously fallen in love with Loris, and this feeling now 
declares itself, and they rush into each other's arms. In the mean- 
time her spells have been working potently in Russia, and after a 
short period of happiness with Loris she learns that she has been 
the indirect cause of the death of his brother and his mother, and 
the piece ends by her taking poison to avoid being killed by her 
lover. The whole weight of the play falls upon the shoulders of 
Mme. Sarah-Bernhardt and M. Pierre Berton, who are both fully 
equal to the load. M. Berton has made very great progress in his 
art, and his rendering of the part entrusted to him by M. Sardou 
is good from beginning to end. Mme. Sarah-Bernhardt has, per- 
haps, never been seen to such advantage; with one exception, of 
which we shall have to speak later on, the whole of her perform- 
ance is that of a great artist. From the first scene in which 
Fédora is in Vladimir’s house at St. Petersburg, anxious and 
impatient for his return, filled with the presentiment of an 
approaching catastrophe, she is thoroughly identified with 
her part. Her strength of love and agony of apprehension 
when he is brought home wounded—the sudden transitions 
from intense tenderness to passionate thirst for revenge—are 
rendered with perfect art and true emotion. The apparent 
change of character which she assumes in the second act, in 
which the scene is shifted to Paris, where Fédora is known 
as an eccentric Russian lady, fond of amusement and full of 
caprice, is very skilfully rendered. It is in this act that Fédora 
trusts her secret toa M. de Siriex, who was present at Vladimir's 
death, who is the good, sensible man of the piece, and who 
does what he can to dissuade her from her ideas of vengeance. it 
is from her conversation with him that we first see that she has a 
secret liking for Loris Ipanoff, upon whose destiuction she is appa- 
rently bent. Ipanoff’s declaration to her immediately follows this- 
conversation; and we have rarely seen more periect acting of its 
kind than that of Mme. Sarah-Bernhardt and M. Berton in this 
scene, in which the steadfast passion of the man and the treachery 
of the woman are admirably expressed. The half-suppressed fury 
of triumph and hatred when he leaves her alone is exceedingly 
fine, and perfectly free from any taint of exaggeration; but 
Mme. Bernhardt’s greatest success is in the following act, which 
takes place in her own house. We have not often seen 
dramatic force better dealt with than here. All the shift- 
ing emotions of a half-savage uature are wonderfully dealt 
with. She turns on Ipanoff, when he once more admits that 
it was he who killed Vladimir, with a wild indignation, 
which turns to stupefaction and despair as his story continues. 
Then comes a sudden change of feeling when she learns of 
Vladimir’s treachery, till, lashed into a wild fury oblivious of time 
and place, while Ipanoff describes his finding Vladimir with his wife, 
she seizes him with a frantic cry of “ Tue-les tous les deux!” It 
is difficult to describe the effect produced by this terrible out- 
burst, in which Mme. Bernhardt rose to the greatest height of 
passion without in any way overstepping the strictest limit of art, 
and her acknowledgment of her love for Loris, with her determina- 
tion to save him from the perils into which she has led him, is 
equally fine. M. Berton’s acting in this scene demands especial 
praise, and shows him to be capable of filling a high place on the 
stage. The opening of the last act is also excellent. In it 
Fedora learns at the same time of the remission of the sentence 
under which Ipanoff has been lying and of the death of his brother 
drowned in prison. ‘The situation is further complicated by Ipanoff 
receiving letters—the first announcing good news of his brother, 
and the fall of the hostile chief of police, and the second telling 
him of his brother’s miserable end, and the subsequent death 
of his mother. A friend who knows all the circumstances 
and is fully aware of the part played by Iédora before she 
found out her mistake is expected to arrive, and she resolves 
to confess what she has done. In the gradual approach to the 
subject, and the preparation of suspicion in Ipanoff’s mind, 
Mme. Sarah-Bernhardt is most admirable; but from this point 
we have nothing but blame to bestow on her and upon M. Sardou. 
First of all, Ipanoff, on learning the truth, throws her violently 
on a sofa, and nearly strangles her; then she produces the poison, 
which is usually found in such cases to be secreted upon the 
heroine’s person, and drinks it. Ipanoff, seeing her dying, forgives 
her; and there are the customary adieux déchirants, greatly pro- 
longed in this instance; and at last she falls stiffly from his arms on 
to a sofa, whence she tumbles, with a prodigious thump, upon the 
stage; and the people in the stalls jump on their feet, to see if she 
has bruised her elbows. It is scarcely worth while to point out 
that this is not art. Such a spectacle, if it were not absurd, 
would be revolting; and we may add that this jicelle is so - 
thoroughly worn out that not even the lowest kind of effect can 
now be obtained by it. It will have been seen that M. Sardou 
has given us plenty of incident of a moving sort, and hopelessly 
unoriginal withal; but the dialogue is good, without being parti- 
cularly brilliant; and it may be safely said that he owes the 
—_ of Fédora entirely to Mme. Sarah-Bernhardt and 
. Berton, 
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DEAN CLOSE. 


HE death of Dean Close, to call him by the title he bore till 
a@ year ago, removes not exactly the last of the Evangelicals— 
for Bishop Ryle still lives and reigns at Liverpool—but the last 
surviving patriarch of the old Evangelical party. When we re- 
flect that br. Close was born before the end of the last century, 
and took his degree in 1820 at Cambridge, where he was the con- 
temporary of Thirlwall, Hare, and Whewell, and a disciple of 
Simeon, it will be perceived at once that he lived to witness the 
triumph and the decline of what in his earlier years was the 
rising and became afterwards for a time the dominant party in 
the Church of England, as well as the origin and gradual increase 
of the great religious movement destined to supersede it. When 
he was ordained, the old High Church party was supposed to be 
in its dotage; a leading bishop of the day was credibly reported 
to have said he could count on his fingers the men who believed 
in its most fundamental tenet. High Churchmanship had come 
in fact to be generally looked upon as little else than a negative 
rotest against “‘ Methodism,” which loved orthodoxy less than it 
ated enthusiasm, while of the future Tractarian school there 
‘was as yet no sign or surmise. And yet Dr. Close has out- 
lived by a few months one venerable leader of the movement, 
who d away last September amid the universal regrets of 
the Church he had so long and so faithfully served, while 
another who had once taken a still more prominent part in its 
guidance survives him as an octogenarian Cardinal. Ii is in truth 
in the historical review it inevitably suggests rather than in 
any special significance attaching to his own career that the 
main interest of Dr. Close’s life is to be sought. He was for 
above thirty years incumbent of Cheltenham, where he gained his 
reputation as a leading Evangelical preacher, and is said to have 
ruled the town with a rod of iron. An Oriel Tutor of thirty 
ears ago used to illustrate a passage in the Clouds of Aristophanes 
by the “1,700 pairs of slippers” which Dr. Close was supposed 
to receive annually from his female devotees. It is curious that 
one of his Evangelical colleagues at Cheltenham, Dr. Boyd, 
should, like himself, have succeeded to a deanery. We say 
curious, for if there is one position more than another where 
an Evangelical preacher would seem to be the wrong man in 
the wrong place that position is a deanery. One naturally asso- 
ciates with the idea of a Cathedral a stately edifice, solemn ritual, 
choral worship and frequent services, and these are precisely the 
things against which Evangelicalism has raised a constant and 
indignant protest. One of Dr. Close’s most famous sermons bore 
the ominous title of Restoration of Churches the Restoration of 
Popery, and yet nearly all our English Cathedrals—not indeed in- 
cluding that over which he was atterwards called to preside—have 
undergone during the last few decades this Popish process of 
restoration. It looked like a kind of irony of fate when it fell 
to Dean Boyd’s lot to figure as the official apologist for the 
“idolatrous” images in the Exeter reredos which a more consis- 
tent representative of his party had vainly striven to abolish. 
We are not aware that any such incongruous task devolved on 
Dean Close at Carlisle, or indeed that the twenty-five years 
of dignified repose which Lord Palmerston’s bestowal of the 
post secured for him were otherwise signalized than by his adding 
to his lifelong denunciations of “ Tractarianism, Ritualism, and 
Rationalism,” a fresh and still fiercer philippic against “ those 
twin vampires of human existence, beer and tobacco.” The nave 
_ and cloisters of Carlisle were destroyed by the Puritans during the 
wars of the Commonwealth, and Dean Close was hardly the man 
to undertake to rebuild them, even supposing such an enterprise to 
be feasible. Nor was it likely that the choral arrangements, for 
which the Cathedral had not before been remarkable, would 
specially prosper in his hands; in that as in other respects much 
more may reasonably be looked for from his present successor. 
But Lord Palmerston’s premiership was distinguished by a whole- 
sale promotion of Evangelical deans and bishops—a circumstance 
remembered for good by the Record when atter his death some 
advocatus diaboli thought proper, with questionable taste, to 
raise a discussion in its columns as to the religious character 
and “eternal prospects” of their patron. And Dr. Close and Dr. 
Hugh McNeile, who d away arson him, were the two most 
conspicuous among the Palmerstonian Deans. 


It is difficult for the present generation to realize the Evangelical- 
ism of fifty or sixty years ago. It has been photographed, or rather 
daguerrotyped, with the touch of a keen, if by no means sym- 
pathetic, observer in Mozley’s Reminiscences; and thousands of 
readers probably during the last six months have sighed or smiled 
over his typical portrait of the Evangelical Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, 
Derby, who “resided in a pretty villa, surrounded by extensive 
grounds, out of his er and a good step out of the town”; 
was never seen in his parish éxcept on Sundays, and “knew 
absolutely nothing of his parishioners,” while he “ deputed to a 
wealthy tradesman of the strongest and bitterest Kvangelical 
principles the selection of his curates,” who preached, like 
their vicar, “nothing more than the coarse blasphemies of the 
imarket-place put into longer words and strung into sentences,” and 
were never supposed to let “their tone falter into mercy and 
grace.” That is one side of the picture, and we have no doubt 
that Mr.-Mozley may be trusted for the accuracy of his personal 


recollections; but there is also another side to it, which ought in | 


of the day, who strove, according to their lights, to revive a spirit 
of devotion in a cold and apathetic age, and in certain respects 
their position may be compared mutatis mutandis—though Dr, 
Close would have been horrified at our saying so—to that of the 
modern Ritualists. Each party in turn has drawn on itself not 
only the rancorous abuse of theological opponents, but the still more 
indiscriminate and often calumnious censure of a class of critics 
whose one religious maxim is to shun the, danger of being 
righteous overmuch, and who mentally translate the old saying 
that the cowl does not make the monk into the portentous aphorism 
that all religious professors, if you scratch the surface, will be 
found to be hypocrites underneath. There are, perhaps, not many 
of our readers who ever read, and there may be some who never 
heard of, a tale which had a great run in its day by Mrs. Trollope, 
mother of the brilliant novelist whose loss all England has just 
been deploring, published about half a century ago under the title 
of The Vicar of Wrerhill. It was almost avowedly designed ag 
a caricature of a well-known Evangelical clergyman of the day, 
not free indeed from some of the little weaknesses of his school, 
who has long since gone to his rest justly honoured by all who 
knew him, and whom it is impossible to believe that the author 
—who had herself known him well—can have really identified 
with the coarse and sanctimonious viilain depicted as the hero of 
her story. However, the book was intended and accepted at the 
time as at worst a perfectly legitimate caricature by that section 
of society which Evangelicals designate “ the world.” And we 
have merely referred to it here in order to observe how strikingly 
its tone was recalled to our memory, in spite of the utter unlike~ 
ness of all the details, by an offensive anti-Ritualistic novel noticed 
@ year or two ago in our columns, the title of which we do not 
care to reproduce. The Ritualistic vicar is not, like his prede- 
cessor of Wrexhill, represented as a downright swindler and pro- 
Seer ee in the present day would hardly have been tolerated 
—but each alike is a monster of spiritual pride and oleaginous 
hypocrisy, leading captive silly women whom fer his own selfish 
purposes he entices into his net; and each alike too is reproached, 
though of course for very opposite reasons, with unfaithfulness to 
his own Church. The Evangelicals were not really to blame for 
raising a higher standard of devotion in a singularly worldly 
and apathetic age, nor even exactly for the indisputable “ sim- 
plicity ” or “ scantiness ” of the message which, as Mr. Mozley 
justly complains, comprised their very defective and arbi- 
trary summary of Scripture teaching, but because, when its 
Mmeagreness and inadequacy had been demonstrated, they persis- 
tently refused to allow that they had anything to learn or to. 
forget. Justification by faith and personal assurance might or 
might not be theological truths, but a doctrine which came to be 
virtually embodied in the popular doggerel “ Doing, deadly doing, 
doing ends in death,” was clearly shown to be a practical false- 
hood. ‘ As to the effect of this preaching repeated Sunday after 
Sunday,” says Mr. Mozley, speaking from his own experience, “it 
was simply none. . . . As often as not everybody was asleep, 
except a few too stupid to be ever quite awake or quite asleep. 
The sermon was brutum fulmen.” And hence the sceptre gradu- 
ally passed from the grasp of the Evangelical school to those who 
had studied not Scripture only, but Church history and human 
nature, more deeply than their teachers. Or it would perhaps be: 
more correct to say that a change passed over the spirit of the 
party, viewed not as a religious system but as a body of living men, 
for with a single exception every one of the Tractarian leaders 
had been brought up an Evangelical, and the same might, we 
believe, be said of many who are prominent among the Ritualists 
of our own day. 

From the standpoint of their rivals the collapse of the 
Evangelical movement was explicable enough, for whereas 
Christianity is summed up in Scripture under the attributes of 
grace and truth, Evangelicalism ignored or rejected the eccle- 
siastical authority of faith and the sacramental channels of grace, 
and therefore it only needed the lapse of time to exhibit the 
radical defects of the system. The startling divergence e.g. 
between the career of Mr. Wilberforce and of those who were 
trained under his roof might be considered to illustrate at 
once the reality of his faith and the deficiencies of his creed. 
Be that as it may, no religious man can well refuse his 
sympathy to what took rise in a reaction from the cold in- 
differentism of the “ seculum rationalisticum,” which had Corn- 
wallis and Hoadley for its representative prelates, Something is 
due to the piety which roused itself at such a period of spiritual 
stagnation to form the Church Missionary Society and abolish the 
Slave Trade, and whose earliest protest was not directed against 
any form of Catholic principle but against a negation of all 
Christian principle, whether of faith or life. Wesleyanism had 
been cast out, not so much for the errors with which it was legiti- 
mately chargeable as for the moral earnestness intolerable to “a 
Church dying of dignity,” as some of its most zealous champions 
afterwards confessed; but Evangelicalism succeeded in making 
good its footing within the pale. Where it failed was at a subse- 
quent stage, when the negative and antagonistic elements became, 
in fact, the determining characteristics of the school. The font 
wheeled, like a diminutive washing-stand, into the darkest 
corner of the church, or placed, like a tiny slop-basin, 
on “the communion-table,” when required for use; the table 
itself, covered with a worm-eaten cloth, and concealed behind 
the hideous three-decker which descended in stories, “small by 


fairness to be kept in mind. Whatever they may have afterwards degrees and beautifully less,” from preacher to parson, and from 
become, the Evangelicals in their origin were the religious party | parson to clerk, outraged alike all sense of esthetic fitness and of 
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sacramental reverence. And the teaching became gradually as 
meagre and negative as the ritual. Much of the earlier zeal of 
the movement had been drained off into Tractarian channels, and 
much of its intelligence was merged in the Broad Clfarch theo- 
logy which consistent “ Recordites,” like the late Dr. Close, 
abhorred. The residuum presented the ungracious appearance 
of a party clinging to the letter but unmindful of the spirit of 
its traditionary past; loud in invective, but feeble in argument; 
desperately striving to maintain its pularity not so much 
by raising the world to the level of the Gospel as by accom- 
modating the Gospel to the standard of the world; which 
had lost the original fervour of its preaching without re- 
forming the coldness of its worship, and would fain com- 
pensate for the poverty of its theology by the narrow exclusive- 
ness of its creed. ‘This was the spectacle presented as time 
went on to external observers by the party, which had thriven 
under neglect and persecution, but proved unequal to the trial of 
prosperity and the fatal temptation to persecute in its turn. It 
triumphed when struggling to vindicate the powers of a paralysed 
Christianity ; it failed in the suicidal effort to arrest a larger 
movement springing from its midst in vindication of the rights 
and functions of the Christian Church. It is a far cry from 
William Wilberforce and “ Fletcher of Madeley” to the Church 
Association and “ the three aggrieved” in buckram. There is no 
need now to reopen the discussion raised by Dean Close himself in 
the Times two or three years ago, whether the Evangelical party 
as such has ceased to exist. It is quite certain that it has ceased 
to dominate, and that.it has supplied abundant recruits to the 
rival forces of “ Ritualism” and “ Rationalism” against which 
he made it his life’s business to contend. If it be true 
that “he was the Pope of Cheltenham with  asogynes pre- 
rogatives from which the temporal had not been severed,” 
there can be no sort of doubt that in the absolutism of that 
Protestant pontificate, neither at Cheltenham nor elsewhere has 
he any successors. Few men in their early career took a more 
active part in resistance to Tractarianism than the great prelate 
who preceded Dr. Close by a fortnight in his passage to the grave ; 
it must have been a painful, if not instructive, reflection to him in 
his last hours on earth that Archbishop Tait had laboured almost 
with his dying breath to reconcile the feuds he had once deemed to 
be irreconcilable. There could hardly have been a more significant 
announcement, we do not say that the Evangelical party is 
extinct, but that the cause which Dean Close had learnt virtually 
to identify with the Gospel, has become a thing of the past. 
Evangelicalism did its work when that work was needed; the 
grand mistake of its professors was their inability to recognize 
that others had entered into their labours and their task was 
done. 


WINTER TOURS. 


y= winter weather has fairly set in, Englishmen usually 
complain as bitterly of it as though it was something totally 
new and unexpected, and in proportion as the discomfort of living 
in England during the cold months of the year is dwelt upon, 
so the delights of getting abroad, and of leaving behind, as is com- 
monly assumed, frost, mist, and rain, are extolled. A considerable 
number of well-to-do people are generally able to quit England 
for the winter, or for the gloomiest part of the winter, and to 
make a leisurely journey abroad; and very fortunate is their lot 
deemed by not a few of those who cannot do so, and are obliged to 
abide in the damp and darkness which the others exchange, accord- 
ing to common belief, for the sunshine of the Riviera and Italy 
or for the bright, dry weather of South Germany. Probably here, 
as in so many other cases, the good luck of those who are thought 
to be fortunate is much over-rated. The evils of the English 
climate, although greatly exaggerated by the grumblers who cry 
out over every shower of rain or every cold evening, must 
be admitted to be very real; but then foreign climates are 
by no means so balmy as they are generally said to be by 
people who are full of fervour in inveighing against the climate 
of their own country. Ignorant and unobseryant travellers may 
still be deceived in Italy by the sedulously maintained fiction 
that rainy weather in the winter is exceptional, but those 
who have real experience of the country are perfectly well 
aware that the exceptional rain generally falls with remarkable 
steadiness in the winter months, and that the man who ex- 

ts the long spell of sunshine which is so confidently promised 
is very like the rustic by the riverside. Only a short time ago, 
when a large number of men and women in England were com- 
plaining piteously about a slight frost, a correspondent of the 
Times casually mentioned the fact that it had been raining inces- 
santly at Naples for two months. In the Mediterranean it is often 
very cold and very stormy in December and January; and unless 
travellers are pre to go some. distance into Africa, they are 
litle likely to tind that steady fair weather which, according to popu- 
lar beliet, is always enjoyed by those who go abroad in the winter. 
Every now and then, it is true, there comes home a vivid picture 
of the life which favoured mortals are leading at Nice, or Cannes, 
or Spezia, or Sorrento, while in England there is tribulation 
over sleet and snow; and undoubtedly such contrasts do oecasion- 
ally occur; but when, on the other hand, there is bad weather at 
these and other places where English congregate, little is usually 
heard about it. People who travel in winter time are not always 


as candid as the correspondent of the Times to whom we have re- 
ferred. They have to spend a good deal of money on their trip, 
and they like to think that they have a fair return for it. Most 
amusing is it sometimes to notice the unanimity with which the 
English at a foreign hote] decide that things are very uncomfortable 
at home. When, however, things are very uncomfortabie in 
the South, not so much is said, Nobody is willing to admit that 
the temporary expatriation which has cost him so much money 
has not largely conduced to his enjoyment of life. 

It is not, however, merely the severity of a foreign winter—diffe- 
rent, it is true, from the severity of an English winter, but often 
extremely trying—which afflicts the envied emigrant who has 
bid his native land good-night. He is troubled by other ills, 
some of which are of so grave a nature that they must needs 
now and then make really reflective men ask themselves whether 
they do well to go abroad, and whether the luxury of foreign 
travel in winter time may not, in every sense, be bought too 
dear. Thoughtful wanderers sooner or later realize the fact 
that their conception of travel is entirely subjective, and is alto- 
gether opposed to equally subjective views held by others with 
whom they have a good deal to do, and who. have the will and 
the power to carry out their views with great rigidity. The 
traveller fondly imagines that he comes abroad for his own 
pleasure, and that he will be able to roam about comfortably, and 
will be well cared for at places where he stops if he is willing to 

y well; but foreign Railway Companies and foreign hotel- 
he are very far indeed from harmonizing with this super- 
ficial opinion. By the first—in France and Italy, at least 
tourists and other passengers are regarded as people whom 
the Company in its great goodness is willing to aid, and who 
ought to feel very deeply indebted to it for being so considerate as 
to convey them from one place to another. Their convenience, of 
course, is not to be thought of for a moment, and so far from com- 
plaining of discomfort, they ought only to feel thankful to the 
omen water has condescended to find means of transport for 
them. How strictly this theory is carried out in practice it is 
scarcely necessary to say. Trains are run at the times and in the 
manner which suit the Companies, and without the smallest regard 
for the comfort of passengers, and it is usually found equally unplea- 
sant to make a long through journey, or to proceed by easy stages, 
stopping often by the way. Luggage, it is only fair to say, is 
generally delivered safely; but sometimes it is not, and then the 
traveller very likely finds that he is practically without a remedy. 
We do not desire, however, to dilate on the woes of those who 
journey by French or Italian trains, as they have been fully de- 
scribed before, All that is necessary is to point out that foreign 
Railway Companies take the view which happily in England Rail- 
way Companies are not allowed to take, and treat the passenger as 
a living chattel of a decidedly objectionable kind. Innkeepers 
are equally far from taking the view of travellers which tra- 
vellers take of themselves. The modern landlord resembles 
the enterprising tradesman who is constantly striving to raise 
the price of what he sells, To the owner or manager of a 
Continental hotel tourists are merely customers, from whom 
steadily increasing gains have been obtained for some time 
past, and from whom gains yet further increased may be ex~- 
pected. It might be thought that there must be some limit to the 
paying power of the travelling public, and that by this time it had 

en reached ; but certainly the innkeepers do not seem at present 
to have been hampered by it. What they have to sell does not, 
in many cases, cost them more than it did some years ago; but 
their charges steadily rise, The pleasure of exchanging the cold 
and mist of the North for the steady rain of the South has now to 
be very heavily paid for. 

Even to constantly increasing charges, however, it may be diffi- 
cult to object, if they are fairly and openly made. It may be said 
that the innkeeper merely does what everybody does in trade; and 
gets the highest price he can for what he has to offer. If he can 
get fifteen francs or marks a day for the room which, not long ago, 
he let for ten, he would be very foulish not to charge the higher 

rice. This would be reasonable enough; but then it may fairly 
[ replied that, when the traveller pays so much, he should 
be well cared for, and that, regular charges being so high, 
there certainly should be no attempts to extort money by 
irregular meaus. Unfortunately the traveller is in some re-° 
spects by no means well cared for, while irregular and illegiti- 
mate methods of extorting money are constantly resorted to, Itis 
most curious to observe how in many great modern hotels which are 
proudly described as possessing all the “ latest improvements,” and 
are furnished with a certain superticial luxury, two primary and 
absolute conditions of comfortable life, privacy and quiet, are com- 
pletely disregarded. It is the fashion, as every one knows, for all 
or nearly all the rooms on one floor to have doors of communica- 
tion, so that any suite that may be required may be arranged, 
This isan obvious necessity; but,if the comfort of the travellers who 
pay so highly were regarded, it would also be thought an obvious 
necessity that the doors should be so made as to stop sound to 
some extent, so that conversation in one room would not be 
overheard in the next. Nothing of the kind is attempted. The 
doors of communication are often of very light construction, and 
frequently the occupants of a room can hear a great deal of their 
neighbours’ conversation and can enjoy the cheerful reflection that 
their own remarks are, in like manner, heard next door. Travellers 
have not, as a rule, any dreadful secrets to talk over; but still they 
do not care to have their private conversation listened to by 


utter strangers, and, generally speaking, no security on this point 
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can be felt in foreign hotels. Apart from the utter want of privacy, 
which is sometimes painful in the highest degree, the discomfort 
caused by the thin doors of communication which allow sound to 
travel so freely is sometimes almost unendurable. A quiet couple 
who want to go to sleep at eleven or thereabouts find that they 
have for neighbours some cheerful Russians who play cards till 
three in the morning. A complaint is made, and another room is 
obtained. When this has been taken possession of, it is discovered 
that the man next door is an invalid, and his careworn wife 
urgently begs that there may be no noise whatever after eight 
o'clock. Occurrences of this kind are by no means uncommon, 
and all who have spent much time in hotels abroad must have 
vivid recollections of the annoyance caused by neighbours; and 
what makes the discomfort from unwelcome proximity all the more 
irritating is that it could so easily be prevented or lessened. 
Without any great difficulty or expense it would be quite prac- 
ticable to make rooms to some extent private, but, small as the 
expense is, landlords will not incur it. People who have left well- 
ordered homes, where everything is arranged for their ease, have 
to put up with the nuisance as best they may, and probably find 
that, combined with the torment which is caused by the reverbera- 
tion of sound in the great bare corridors, in which people seem to be 
walking about and slamming doors all night, it detracts not a little 
from the due enjoyment of a winter trip. Another evil, apparently 
small, but really very considerable, often tends to prevent winter 
travel from being so blissful as it is thought to be. Good light 
is needed during the long evenings; but, unfortunately, good 
light is very rarely obtained. The so-called wax candles supplied 
at a franc apiece are almost always of the commonest and cheapest 
kind, burning very quickly, and giving out a miserable light; 
and the lamps which are supplied, if these miserable tapers are 
discarded, are not very much better, while of course there is a 
large increase in the charge. Now insufficiency of light for 
reading or writing in December and January means very serious 
inconvenience, but it is an inconvenience with which the lucky 
tourist who travels in those months has to put up, unless he is 
willing largely to swell a bill which is not, under any circum- 
stances, likely to be a small one. In other respects he is not 
altogether fortunate. Of the food on which he has to support 
himself there is not much to be said, as it is generally neither 
good nor bad; but the wine at hotels is almost invariably vile, 
and seems, if possible, to get worse each year. Nothing can ex- 
ceed in atrocity the hideous compounds which are now very 
commonly offered under the name of claret. It may be said that 
people do not go abroad for the sake of drinking wine, and certainly 
they would only be fit for Colney Hatch if they did so; but, 
without expecting too much, they may surely ask to be supplied 
with something better than adulterated vinegar. 

On the whole it can hardly be thought that, considering the prices 
now charged, the traveller is fairly treated, and undoubtedly he has 
to endure no small amount of discomfort. To the irritation caused 
by this, which sadly mars the pleasure of a tour, must be added 
the annoyance caused by those irregular and illegitimate charges 
which do not appear in the bill, but nevertheless have to be paid 
to the uttermost farthing. Of these by far the most important is 
the second charge for service, which has been made for some time 
past, and seems, like other charges, to grow steadily higher. 
Service, as every one knows, is always an item in an hotel account, 
and in Italy the traveller is also called upon to pay the facchini ; 
but, whatever he may have paid the landlord, he always finds that 
every servant who has had aught to do with him expects money. 
The head porter, who often makes himself useful in various ways, 
is perhaps fairly entitled to a fee; but it is rather hard to have 
to give gratuities to the head waiter, to one or two under-waiters 
who think that they have established a claim, to the upstairs 
waiter, to one or two chambermaids, and to the luggage porters; 
and ‘it is to be observed that if the stay has been of any length, 
the gratuities expected are by no means small. The traveller, 
it is true, is not obliged to give them. His luggage will not 
be stopped if he pays nothing; but the exit from an hotel of 
the morally brave or stingy man, who brushes past the expectant 
group and takes his place in the omnibus, does not usually seem 
a very dignified or very comfortable one; and, as few people 
like constantly to see angry faces round them, and constantly 

“to be thought shabby, the-second charge for service is practically 
quite as obligatory as the first. How unfair it is, and how 
annoying, need hardly be said; and it now constitutes a serious 
addition to travelling expenses. To other exactions which are 
sometimes extremely trying the tourist is not infrequently ex- 
posed ; but we are content with having mentioned the method of 

tting money of which travellers have most often to complain. 

onsidering how heavily charged they are, how often they are 
swindled, and how often subjected to considerable discomfort, they 
need not, perhaps, be so much envied by the unfortunates who are 
obliged to remain at home in their own houses, must submit to be 
waited on by their own servants, and have to put up with coal 
fires and bright lights during the long winter evenings. When 
English cold and damp are complained of, it should be remembered 
that rain is not exactly unknown in the South, and that life in 
foreign hotels is not in all respects luxurious. At the end of a 
winter tour the principal feeling of the lucky tourists may be a 
devout thankfulness that the happy days are over. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


as Westminster Play has been acted this year under diff. 
culties. The captain of the Queen’s Scholars, Mr. Waterfield 
who played the part of Micio in the Adelphi so very well a year 
ago, met with an accident a few weeks since which has prevented 
him from taking any part in the performance. The important 
part of Geta was consequently played on rather short notice, by an 
actor of less experience, and though the substitute mastered hig 
difficulties in a most creditable manner, it was impossible that the 
loss should not be felt. 

This year’s play, the Phormio, differs in one important respect 
from the other two plays of Terence which, with one of Plautus, 
constitute the Westminster cycle. Terence refers to this point 
of difference when he says in the Prologue:— 


Adporto novam 
Epidicazomenon quam vocant comediam 
Greci, Latini Phormionem nominant ; 
Quia primas partes qui aget, is erit Phormio 
Parasitus, per quem res geretur maxime, 
Voluntas vestra si ad poetam accesserit. 


The introduction of the parasite, through whose intervention the 
plot is mainly worked out, gives variety to the action, and renders 
somewhat less prominent than usual the part of the comic slave, who 
still, however, occupies the stage more than any other character in 
the play. The main issue depends upon the action of Antipho, 
a young man who, in his father’s absence from Athens, falls in 
love with a portionless orphan. Not daring to marry her without 
his father’s consent, he calls in the aid of Phormio, who at once 
brings an action against Antipho on behalf of the girl, asserting 
that Antipho is her nearest relative, and that by Athenian law he 
must marry her. Antipho, of course, makes no defence, and 
marries her at once, His father, Demipho, has a brother Chremes, 
and it has been agreed between the two old men that Antipho 
shall marry Phanium, an illegitimate daughter of Chremes, who 
lives with her mother in Lemnos. Chremes is most anxious for 
the match, as he wishes to avoid all scandal and the inconvenient 
questions which might be asked if he attempted to marry 
Phanium to any one not closely connected with himself. Above 
all, he is in terror lest the whole affair should become known to 
his wife Nausistrata. When the play opens, he is away in 
Lemnos, where he has gone to bring Phanium to Athens. He 
there hears that his daughter and her mother have already 
gone to Athens in search of him, and he returns to find that 

is intended son-in-law is already married. He joins Demipho 
in concerting measures for repudiating this very inconvenient 
marriage; but their plans are abandoned on the discovery that 
Antipho's wife is the missing daughter of Chremes, The plot is, 
according to the custom of Terence, complicated by a seconda: 
intrigue. Pheedria, the son of Chremes, has during his father's 
absence in Lemnos fallen in love with a slave girl, whose owner 
demands thirty minz for her. The fathers have taken care to 
leave their sons without the means of dissipation in their 
absence, and the slave merchant is on the point of selling Pamphila 
when the two old men return, Geta, the slave, and Phormie 
undertake between them to get the money from Demipho and 
Chremes. They know that the old men are most anxious to re- 
pudiate Phanium; so Phormio offers, for a dowry of thirty mine, 
to take her off their hands. After a good deal of haggling the 
bargain is made; Phormio, who has no intention of marrying 
Phanium, runs off with the money, by means of which Pamphila 
is bought, and Phedria made happy. 

This brings us to the last scene of Act iv., in which the 
nurse of Phanium meets and recognizes Chremes, and the dis- 
covery of the true parentage of Antipho’s wife is made. It is, of 
course, now clear that all will end happily, and the last act is de- 
voted mainly to a display of the cleverness of Phormio, which has 
no vital connexion with the plot, and to the forgiveness of 
Chremes by his wife, and of Phdria by his father, The old 
men, being no longer anxious to get rid of Phanium, set to work 
to recover the money which they have given to Phormio as her 
dower. Phormio, who has learned the whole truth, refuses to 
repay it; asserts his willingness to receive the bride; and, on 
hearing that they have decided to let Antipho keep his wife, he 
asks, not unreasonably, why he should suffer through their fickle- 
ness. ‘They threaten him with the law, upon which he begins 
to tell them, without mentioning any names, the tale of the 
infidelity of Chremes to bis wife. Chremes is alarmed at 
finding his story known, and wishes to let Phormio keep 
his thirty minz ; but Demipho, enraged by the loss of the 
money, and even more by Phormio’s insolence, persuades 
Chremes to defy Phormio, and make full confession to his 
wife. Phormio sees that his only chance is to get the first 
word ; so, in spite of the old men, who struggle to prevent him, he 
calls Nausistrata from the house, and tells her the whole truth, 
taking advantage of her rage and of the terror of Chremes to secure 
pardon for Phiedria, and an invitation to dinner for himself. This 
scene is perhaps the most amusing inthe play. It is full of de- 
lightful writing, and almost makes the audience forget that the 
real action of the play is over before the fifth act begins, After 
the revelation, at the close of the fourth act, of Phanium’s parent- 
age, the interest is in serious danger of falling off. It is true that 
neither Demipho nor Antipho himself as yet knows how matters 
stand; but the audience do, and the action of the play is checked 
while the news is communicated to the two — chiefly con- 
cerned in knowing it. The interest revives, however, under the 
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influence of Phormio’s clever trickery, and of the fresh life im- 
ported into the piece by the appearance of Nausistrata. , 

The secondary plot, arising out of the love of Phadria for 
the slave girl, is uninteresting. It illustrates admirably Diderot’s 
criticism of double plots in general, which occurs in his essay 
De la poésie dramatique. The passage runs as follows :— 
“Celui qui s’en & mener deux intrigues & la fois s'impose 
la nécessité de les dénouer dans un méme instant. Si la prin- 
cipale s'achéve la premiére, celle qui reste ne se supporte plus; 
si c'est au contraire l’intrigue épisodique qui abandonne la princi- 
pale, autre inconvénient: des personnages ou disparaissent tout a 
coup, ou se remontrent sans raison ; et l’ouvrage se mutile, ou se 
refroidit.” In the present case the condition mentioned by Diderot 
is not satisfied. The “ intrigue principale” is practically concluded 
before the other, and is only prolonged by an artifice which is 
somewhat too apparent. The Andria, on the other hand, affords 
a good map pe of the fulfilment of the condition. The satisfactory 
conclusion of the principal plot is the immediate cause of a happy 
ending to the other. Another feature in the play which is not 
quite satisfactory is the treatment of the part of Phormio, Terence 
tells us, in those lines of the Prologue which we have already 
quoted, that Phormio is intended to be the principal character; 
and, when the plot is told in the form of a narrative, he un- 
doubtedly occupies the most prominent place. But, when the play 
comes to be acted, Phormio takes, at best, the second place. We 
hear too much and see too little of him. Geta, the slave, re- 
peatedly fills the place on the stage which he should occupy. It 
is Geta who relates—nominally to a fellow-slave, but really to the 
audience—the story of the marriage; Geta who tries to inspire 
Antipho with courage to face his father ; Geta who undertakes to 
get the money for the purchase of Pamphila; and, above all, Geta 
who actually extracts the thirty mine from the reluctant old 
men. Moliére, whose amusing comedy, or rather farce, Les 
fourberies de Scapin, is a close imitation of the Phormio, saw this 
defect, and remedied it by assigning to Scapin all that is most 
telling in the parts of Phormio and Geta. Seapin is always en 
évidence; there is no need for any one else to describe his tricks ; 
he plays them in the face of the audience. Perhaps Terence was 
led astray by the consciousness of his marvellous power of telling 
a story. He is, to quote Diderot once more, “ unique, surtout, 
dans le récit.” It may be, too, that he was hampered by stage 
tradition, which required that prominence should . given to the 
part of the slave. 

In spite of the unfortunate accident to which we have alread 
referred, the acting of the play was, on the whole, very good. 
Mr. Trevor's Geta was an excellent performance, and his merit 
was the greater as he had only a short time in which to prepare 
himself. He was especially happy in the fourth act, where Geta 
— the old men to part with the thirty minw which 

heedria needs; and again in the fifth act, where he describes to 
Antipho and Phormio how he listened at the door and overheard 
the conversation between Chremes and Phanium, ‘The passage 
was perhaps a little overacted on the last night ; but this is a fault 

‘to which amateurs are very prone when a performance is repeated 

several times. The purt of Phormio was well played by Mr. 
Scoones. The scene in the second act between Phormio and 
Demipho, which begins so  eagees and ends in mutual defi- 
ance, was admirably ng yy both actors. So, too, was the 
final scene of the fifth act, in which Phormio makes himself 
master of the situation by bringing down Nausistrata to hear 
the story of her husband's infidelity, The counterfeited sur- 
prise with which Phormio exclaims, “ Tune is eras?” when 
Chremes entreats him not to repeat to Nausistrata the tale of 
the unfaithful husband, was admirably given. But, of all the 
actors, the one who gave the most thoroughly adequate ren- 
dering of his part was, we think, Mr. Bethune, who played 
Demipho. The part of the miserly and ill-conditioned old man 
does not offer nearly so many chances to the actor as those of the 
slave and the ite. He has no opportunity of gaining the 
sympathies of the audience, who laugh at him and not with him; 
but, in spite of these difficulties, Mr. Bethune’s acting was 
thoroughly satisfactory. He expressed Demipho’s resentment at 
his son’s conduct, and his anger at the insolence of Phormio, 
foreibly, but without exaggeration ; and he alone of all the per- 
formers was as good in repose as in action. This is an excellence 
to which young actors seldom attain, Of the minor characters, 
the Dorio of Mr. Rogers was most conspicuous, His make-up and 
acting represented the vulgar brutality of the slave-dealer to the 
life. Nor should we omit to mention Mr. Symns, who, as 
Nausistrata, contributed largely to the effect of the last scene of 
the play, beside doing good service in the Epilogue. 

It seems a pity that nothing more novel than the threadbare 
subject of sstheticism could be found to furnish forth the 
Epilogue, However, there is a certain quaintness in the Latin 
renderings of well-known catchwords which is not unpleasing; 
and perhaps it is necessary, seeing that the dialogue is carried on in 
a tongue unknown to many, and unfamiliar to most, of the audience, 
that the topics should be easily understood, The ideas which 
occur in the earlier portion of the Epilogue are mainly borrowed 
from well-known sources. Chremes and Geta, in correct 
“ esthetic” costume, pose themselves in imitation of the three 
officers in Patience, and give utterance to various sentiments suited 
to their dress and appearance. Geta displays a bust which he 

himself has executed, though a “pallida sepe resurgens umbra ” 
has improved it during the night, Phormio,a Guardsman who 


peak ore returned from Egypt, now enters. He proudly announces 


Non jam sum parasitus edax, sed splendidus heros, 
; Quem reducem ex acie multa puella fovet ; 

and, by his strident whistle and the “color primarius” of his 
uniform, gives a terrible shock to the sensitive nerves of Chremes, 
who is still more horrified when Demipho, a fox-hunting squire, 
eaters demanding beer. After a short dialogue, in which Demipho 
vigorously denounces esthetic principles, Nausistrata appears, 
accompanied by three lawyers, to recover her roving husband from 
the twenty love-sick maidens who adore him, Chremes, terrified 
at her approach, hides himself; but is discovered, and violently 
assailed c his wife, who addresses him as “ czeruleo-barbate senex, 
and asks the lawyers to advise her what todo in the matter. 
Their advice is contradictory ; so Nausistrata summons a policeman, 
and Chremes is handcuffed, though it is not quite clear what he 
has done worthy of such treatment. However, the proceedin 
gives Phormio an opportunity of referring to the cloture, an 
Demipho then announces the closure of the performance. 


THE JONES COLLECTION. 


WE have heard much of late years about the value of old 
French furniture, and the bequest of a houseful of it seems 
to have almost turned some people’s heads. The Jones Collection, 
now at South Kensington, consists of the contents of a house in 
Piccadilly long occupied by a retired tailor of taste, who, during 
a long lite, had amused himself by accumulating boule and mar- 
queterie, Sévres and ormolu, until his house must have been a 
domestic museum. He died in the first month and week of the 
present waning year, and his executors paid duty on property 
valued at 400,000/, For how large a sum the bric-a-brac counted 
in this total we are not informed, but it cannot have been much 
less than half. “The collection,” says a Handbook issued by 
the Science and Art Department, “ has been valued by good 
judges at 250,000/. Some opinion,” it adds, “as to the general 
excellence of the various objects which it includes may be 
formed by comparing it with the Hamilton Palace Collec- 
tion recently sold at Christie's.” This sentence is the text or 
theme for the whole discourse contained in the official Hand- 
book, and a more mistaken one it is impossible to conceive. 
A Gray Friar who heard a Protestant sermon at St. Paul’s in 
1549 exclaims in his diary, “ What an ironyos oppynyone is this 
unto the leye pepulle!” When we find the authorities of the 
Science and Art Department telling the “leye pepulle” that 
come to see Mr. Jones's bequest that it is to be compared 
with the Hamilton Palace Collection, we can only echo the 
words, “What an ironyos oppynyone is this!” The Hamilton 
Collection consisted of heirlooms, each object of which had 
its pedigree, long or short, and had, however commonplace 
it may have been, formed part of the ions of a family 
renowned for many years as noble, wealthy, and tasteful. There 
was no better judge of furniture or decoration than the last Duke 
but one, no better judge of illuminated manuscripts than the late 
Duke. Mr. John Jones retired from the active prosecution of his 
trade more than thirty years ago, and began to collect. His col- 
lection is really very fine. There are two or three objects in it well 
worthy of cpmparison with some of the second-rate things in the 
Hamilton Collection, and one object worthy of comparison with 
some of the best things, but there the parallel ends, ‘lhere are no 
pictures by Rubens, Diirer, Velasquez, Vandyke, or Titian; no 
ancient, and very few modern, ivories; hardly any Limoges, and 
few other enamels. In short, it is impossible to pursue the com- 

ison fora moment. ‘The best thing in the Jones Collection is a 

ule wardrobe. There were four objects equally good, if not 
better, in the Hamilton Sale. There are some relics of Marie 


Antoinette’s furniture, all, except one piece, unauthenticated ; 


whereas a room might have been well furnished with the perfectly 
trustworthy tables, chairs, cabinets, and other articles of the kind 
which came from Hamilton, and which were known to have 
adorned the French palaces in the reign of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. We have no wish to disparage the Jones Collection. 
It is a magnificent addition to the national wealth in ebjects of 


art. But if the authorities are so ill advised as to institute a com-" 


arison and to set money value forward prominently in their 
andbook, it is the duty of the critic,so far as his knowledge 
extends, to warn the public against an “ironyos” method of 
dictating its opinions. 

Having premised so much, and being determined not to insti- 
tute any invidious comparisons, we may proceed to enjoy very 
much the munificent legacy of Mr. Jones. The first gallery is 
filled with furniture, with a few pieces of porcelain to set it off, 
and a picture or two. A second and parallel gallery is filled with 
various examples of ceramic ware, some of them very fine, with 
some cases of miniatures, and with a number of pictures of very 
varying degrees of merit. They are all of moderate size, and as 
they were hung in Mr. Jones’s house served to set off particular 
pieces of furniture. Here, hung together, the effect is not very 
startling, as the largest and most prominent pictures are by no 
means the best. But a little Copley Fielding—a coast scene, with 
@ sunset—will be considered by most people a gem of art, and 
worth going far to see; as will also a innell of cattle 
going home in the evening light, which literally glows on the 
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canvas, A very inferior Linnell hangs close to it; and there are 
three Websters, none of them up to his later mark. There is a 
fine Stanfield ; some exceedingly vulgar Friths, illustrating but 
too well the Bourgeois Spallme ; and two very uninte- 
resting Landseers—one representing a dog of Lady Blessington’s, 
and the other a group of a stone-breaker and his daugh- 
ter. There are three little Turners, which will be highly 
appreciated by a limited circle, as they are examples of 

e@ artist’s worst mannerisms, and contain some of his most 
grotesque groups, There is a so-called Gainsborough of horses at 
a water trough, which, if it is genuine, shows only to what depths 
even a great artist may descend ; and one or two small works by 
the late E. M. Ward, R.A. Mulready’s “Convalescent from 
Waterloo” may be studied with advantage in the near neighbour- 
hood of so many of his best works. Among the older pictures are 
two apparently from a set of the Life of St. John the Baptist, by 
Platser, one of them, the dance of Salome, being rather whimsi- 
cally labelled “ Solomon’s Feast.” ‘There is a beautiful portrait of 
Mme. de Pompadour in a grey dress, said to be by Boucher, and a 
picture by Greuze described as “ The Artist's Mother,” which will 
charm every one who sees it, A Watteau of two lovers by a 
fountain is somewhat awkwardly composed ; the Handbook says 
of it, “ There is a signature ‘ Watteau, D. 1721,’” but it is cer- 
tainly not in Watteau’s writing, and the “ D. 1721 ” refers of course 
to the date of the artist’s death. There are some curious and pretty 
little pictures by a rare but not very great artist, Jacob Cats; a 
Lancret, which is very inferior to the examples in the National 
Gallery ; an admirable little Crivelli in splendid preservation, and 
many other works of minor interest. 

The miniatures include a head of Henry VIII., hardly worthy 
of Holbein, yet possibly his; a remarkable Edward Vi., of the 
same school; the inevitable Mary, Queen of Scots, neither better 
nor worse nor more authentic than any of the hundreds of simi- 
larly described heads in public and private collections. Large 
miniatures—Charles II. and James II. on vellum—are interesting 
but faded ; and there are some Isaac Olivers and some Coopers 
which it is impossible to regard without pride, as showing that art 
was not extinct in England even under the Commonwealth. The 
Petitots and other French portraits are many, and represent the 
beautiful La Valliére, Mlle. de Blois, Olympia Mancini, Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Moliére, Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. de Montespan, Anne 
of Austria, Christina of Sweden, and many other personages, more 
or less reputable, of the Court of France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There are some fine ivories in the style of Fiammingo, and 
among the greatest treasures a cup of Limoges enamel, by one of 
the rarest artists of the Limousin school, Jean Courtois, “dit 
Vigier.” Hitherto it has been supposed that two plaques and three 
cups, five articles in all, were the only works known with the artist’s 
signature, This makes a sixth, and is a very fine and satisfactory 
example, The scenes represented on it are illustrative of the Exodus, 
and are in the usual style of grisaille which Courtois and his family 
affected. This enamel and others and some bronzes, with a suite 
of furniture in ebony and some chairs of a curious character in 
ivory, are all in a third gallery, which opens out of the two first 
mentioned and completes the exhibition of Mr. Jones's bequest. 
In the same room is the great armoire, or press, of boule-work, 
referred to above. It will probably, as the Handbook suggests, be 
regarded as the most important piece of furniture in the whole 
collection. The style is more severe than is usually seen in 
Boule’s work, though we cannot agree with the assumption that “it 
1s undeniably far better in character and more true td right prin- 
ciples of ornamentation than any, even the very best, which was 
sold in the collection of the Duke of Hamilton.” This is 
going very far. ‘There is really yy | little to choose between 
them on the score of good taste, but the Jones armoire has 
& somewhat peculiar appearance, owing to the inlay of lapis 
lazuli which marks—we cannot say adorns—the doors, Mr. Jones 
purchased it “ many years ago from a house in Carlton Terrace, 
for a moderate sum,” says the Handbook; and adds that it “is now 
valued at ten thousand pounds, and doubts have been expressed 
whether it could be bought—if it had been offered for sale—for 
even a sum so great as that.” Such an rated statement as 
this—made without the slightest foundation, so far as we can 
ascertain—is calculated to lessen rather than enhance the value of 
the object. The Hamilton armoires were set off by their com- 
panions of the same class; they had each its pedigree; they had 
originally cost a large sum ; they had been long in the family of 
the Duke; and there was not the slightest doubt as to the identity 
of the artist who designed and made them, or as to the patron for 
whom he worked. Yet we are told to believe that this piece, 
single, “ probably designed by Berain, and executed by Boule,” 
which Mr. Jones bought for a moderate sum, and which is in a 
style “ broader and more bold” than Boule’s usual work, is to 
be valued as highly. The remainder of the notices of the 
furniture are in the same style. Every here and there our at- 
tention is called to a table, not because it is beautiful, not 
because it is well made, not because it has the maker’s name 
on it, but it is worth, a pounds, It is un- 
pleasant work wading thro paragraph after paragraph of 
this kind, and we need our with 
of ii. It will be sufficient to say that the most costly pieces 
are those inlaid with china plaques, which, to any one who is 
blessed with an eye for harmony of colour, are inexpressibly dis- 
tressing, but that the most beautiful are those made of inlaid wood 
oi delicately contrasted tints, and those of dark or rose- 
wood, mounted with the exquisite ormolu of Gouthiére. It is 


impossible to describe the exquisite finish of some of this metal. 
work. Mr. Jones seems to have had a great liking for it, and 
collected even Chinese jars that had mountings of ormolu. The 
name of Riesener occurs on several objects, and it need not be 
said that his work is always characterized by good taste. The 
ugliest objects are those rightly or wrongly attributed to the 
collection of Marie Antoinette, 


THE FRENCH BUDGET OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Yo French Budget of Public Works for the new year, which 
has given rise to so much discussion during the past twelve 
months, and has spread abroad the notion that the finances of 
France are in a worse state than they really are, has at last been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies; and, as it has undergone 
revision twice, it may be worth while to see how it now stands, 
When that Budget was originally presented by M. Allain-Targé, 
Minister of the Finances in M. Gambetta’s Cabinet, it very nearly 
amounted to 25 millions sterling. But M. Léon Say, who shortly 
afterwards succeeded to the Ministry of Finance, reduced the 
amount to be found within the year by the State to but little over 
10 millions sterling. He effected this great reduction by trans- 
ferring part of the charge to the ordinary Budget, by inducing 
the great Railway Companies to undertake the construction of 
some of the lines previously intended to be made by the Govern- 
ment, and by arranging with the Companies to repay to the State 
sums due, but which could not be exacted for the present. Before 
the Budget was voted, a third Minister of Finance acceded to 
office, M. Tirard, and he made a further change by refusing to 
carry out the convention with the Orleans Railway Company, the 
only one definitely concluded by M. Léon Say, which was to serve 
as a model for the proposed conventions with the other Ocm- 
panies. In all other respects M. Tirard maintained the Budget 
of his immediate een and, as the rejection of the convention 
with the Orleans Railway Company caused a deficit, he resorted to 
several devices to provide the necessary funds. The principal of 
these it is needless to enumerate, as they touch no principle; but 
one is of importance—it was an increase in the floating debt. 
The new proposals were referred to the Budget Committee, as those 
that preceded them had been before; and after various interviews 
between the Committee and the Ministers of Finance and Public 
Works, they were all recommended by the Committee, and have 
been voted by the Chamber. The total expenditure, ordinary and 
extraordinary, amounts in round numbers to 127 millions sterling, 
and the receipts to somewhat less than 123 millions sterling; con- 
sequently, there is a deficit of over 4 millions sterling, which it is 
hoped will be covered by means of savings effected in the various 
votes, which always recur, and amount to large sums, 

When M. Léon Say presented his Budget last spring, he found 
that the floating debt was increasing at an alarmingly rapid rate, 
and that if the arrangements then contemplated were all carried 
out, that debt would in the course of a year or two amount 
to the enormous sum of 120 millions sterling. He very rightly 
judged that it would then become unmanageable, and that some 
measures must be adopted to reduce it. ‘The true function of 
a floating debt—which, we need not say, means a debt running 
for a very short period—is to enable a Government to meet 
expenses in anticipation of revenue, or to meet sudden and unfore- 
seen expenditure which there are good grounds for believing the 
excess of revenue over expenditure will by and by enable it to 
cover. Occasionally, too, Governments have recourse to the 
floating debt to enable them to defray expenses which, though 
exceptional, are not merely temporary in duration, but which are 
such that in a comparatively short time their surplus revenue will 
enable them to pay off. Lastly, Governments sometimes im- 
properly increase the floating debt in order to meet expenditure 
which cannot be properly called either exceptional or temporary, 
Thus Sir 8S. Northcote, during our disagreements with Russia, 
did not increase the revenue to meet the augmented expenditure, 
but had recourse to the floating debt. But the most glaring 
instance of abuse of the facilities afforded by a floating debt 
is now furnished by France. The French Government ever since 
the war has been engaged in great works which it is pleased to 
style extraordinary, but which really deserve the title only because 
they are of enormous magnitude ; they are not extraordinary in 
the sense of being exceptional andtemporary. They have beencarried 
on, as we have said, ever since the close of the war, and they will con- 
tinue for perhapsa dozen years tocome. In the first place, it has been 
reorganizing its army, reconstructing its fortresses, and reconsti- 
tuting its matériel of war. In the second place, it has been making 
railways all over France, and will continue to make them for 
several years yet. It is also engaged in the construction. of 
harbours, canals, and similar works. And it has further under- 
taken the building of school-houses, residences for teachers, and 
the like. Since the close of the war the expenditure on account of 
the extraordinary military Budget has amounted in round figures 
to 80 millions sterling. And, according to documents laid before 
the Budget’ Committee by the Minister of Public Works, the rail- 
ways, harbours, canals, and other great public works comprised in the 
De Freycinet scheme will cost 7 milliards of francs, or 280 
millions sterling; while about 60 millions sterling have already 
been expended upon them, making the total laid out and contem- 
plated 340 millions sterling. Moreover, it is estimated that the 
educational expenditure will amount to 2 milliards of francs more. 
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total expenditure for war, public works, and education will 
amount to about 500 — sterling. The discussions on 
the Budget have shown that these estimates are by no means 
accepted as accurate by many parties in France. In nearly 
every case the opposing estimates make the expenditure very 
much larger. The Ministers, however, contend that in all these 
higher estimates allowance is not made for the contributions of 
the great Railway Companies. However that may be, let us add 
another 100 millions to cover any deficiency of estimate, and the 
total expenditure upon public works of all kinds, and upon the 
army, as now contemplated, will amount to 600 millions sterling. 
The existing debt of France, including the larger part of the past 
war and public works outlay, is about 1,000 millions sterling; and, 
adding to it the contemplated expenditure, we get a grand total of 
about 1,500 millions sterling. This, no doubt, is an enormous debt 
for a country like France, which practically has not a much larger 
ulation than the United Kingdom, and confessedly has less 
wealth. But it is to be borne in mind that against almost the 
whole of the new expenditure there are assets to be set, The 
340 millions sterling that have been, or will be, —_ upon 
the new railways, harbours, and canals, will endow France with 
means of communication which cannot fail greatly to develop its 
material resources, ‘The cost of the public works may probably 
be much larger than it ought to be, and the management by the 
State may be wasteful and injudicious ; but it is beyond dispute 
that the railways, when constructed, will increase the wealth of 
the country ; will bring the poorer, more distant, and out-of-the- 
way regions into direct communication with the great centres of 
industry ; will, therefore, open up new markets to all parts of the 
country, and will enable the densely populated parts to be more 
cheaply supplied, Whether, therefore, the railways pay in a com- 
mercial sense or not, they will add largely to the producing power 
of the country, and consequently to its wealth. The oa a pul in 
fact, is precisely similar to the expenditure of the Indian Govern- 
ment upon railways and canals, or to the expenditure of a great 
landowner in the improvement of his estates. It is further to be 
recollected that the old railways will about the middle of next 
century become the property of the State, and their present value 
is estimated at about 400 millions sterling. 


We have said that M. Léon Say found on entering office that | 


the floating debt would in a short time amount to the enormous 
3um of 120 millions sterling, and that he decided that it ought to 
be at once reduced. So enormous a floating debt draws heavily 
upon the resources of the short-loan market. The short-dated 
per of a Government is naturally in great request amongst 
ot sh and other capitalists, because the credit of a great 
Government is necessarily higher than that of any individual or 
private trading Company ; and, when the paper falls due in a 
short time, the banker has a security which is safe and readily 
negotiable, Therefore, when an immense floating debt exists, 
the capital in the short-loan market is so largely invested 
in it that the supply available for trade is drawn upon, 
and rates are unduly raised against the business community. 
- At the same time, the demand of the business community for 
accommodation raises rates against the Government; and thus, 
while the Government’ incommodes trade, it also injures its 
own credit, compels itself to pay more for the accommodation it 
requires than it ought to pay considering the goodness of its 
credit. This is the smallest part of the inconvenience it suffers, 
When a great loan of a permanent character is issued by a 
Government of high standing like that of France, it is in the 
first place taken by great capitalists, who are in the habit of 
employing their capital in the short-loan market, and have no 
intention permanently to invest much of it in the loan, They 
know that the bond-fide investors have not ready by them sums 
sufficient to take up the whole of the loan, and they therefore 
apply for it when it comes out, hoping that by and by the investing 
public will buy it from them at a higher price. In the meantime 
they have a good security, and in the long run they expect to gain 
in price. But when so enormous a floating debt as 120 millions 
sterling exists, the capital available in the short-loan market is so 
largely invested in it that, should the Government be obliged to 
bring out a great permanent loan, it finds the capitalists some- 
what in the position of the investing public—that is to say, with 
insufficient resources to take up readily the whole of the loan. 
The result is that the Government is compelled to place its loan 
at an unduly low price, and therefore it doubly injures its own 
credit. The case would be serious enough if only it increased 
the burden upon the taxpayers; but it does more—it creates the 
opinion abroad that its own credit has fallen, and it therefore 
weakens its. prestige in the world. At the present time the in- 
fluence of France is largely due to the feeling that its credit stands 
high and its wealth is inexhaustible. But the policy pursued in 
creating this enormous floating debt is calculated to weaken 
this impression, and therefore to diminish the influence of France 
abroad, It was wise policy, then, on the part of M. Léon Say 
to decide upon diminishing this enormous floating debt. But 
question was how to doit. Since the De Freycinet scheme 
was adopted it has been decided to issue the new loans made 
necessary only in the form of Terminable Annuities; but Termin- 
able Annuities, as we in this country have long ago found out, 
are not to the taste of the investing public. A Terminable Annuity 
means that part of the capital as well as the interest is paid to the 
inyestor every year, and the ordinary investor has neither the 
necessary knowledge nor the necessary self-control to distinguish 
how much in each payment is capital, and to reinvest this capital— 


in short, to form a sinking fund for himself. He prefers, there- 
fore, to invest in a permanent security, when, if he ever is paid 
off, his capital will be restored to him intact, Asnerting ly, we 
find that the last issue of Redeemable Rentes was not taken by the 
French public, and the unwillingness of investors to take Rentes 
has been enormously increased since ic on the Bourse 
in January last. M. Léon Say, therefore, wisely decided that a 
public loan was not to be thought of. Luckily he had at his dis- 
posal savings banks’ funds, which enabled him to create Terminable 
Annuities to the amount of 48 millions sterling. He accordingly 
proposed to create Terminable Annuities to this amount, and to 
cancel an equivalent amount ofthe floating debt, and this part of 
his proposal has been adopted by his successor and yk by 
the Chamber of Deputies. According to calculations laid before 
the Budget Committee, the floating debt amounted on the 31st 
October to 68 millions sterling; but it does not ap very 
clearly whether in these calculations is included the millions 
sterling which it is proposed to cancel. If so, there would re- 
main only 20 millions sterling of debt actually incurred, and we 
believe thet this is the fact. But, as we have already said, 
M. Tirard is again beginning to increase the floating debt ; while 
between the ist of January and the 31st of October the growth 
of the debt amounted to 20 millions sterling. At this rate it 
will not be long before it has recovered its old magnitude, 


THE THEATRES, 


OMRADES, “ a new and original Comedy in three acts by 

Brandon Thomas and B, C. Stephenson,” lately produced at 
the Court Theatre, is in some ways a curious play, and perhaps not 
least curious in regard to the illustration which it affords of the 
present state of the playwright’s art in England, and of how small 
a proportion of the success or seeming success of a piece need be 
due to artistic writing and construction. Comrades has some 
telling situations and some taking dialogue, but the situations are 
telling without any reference to what precedes or follows them, 
and the dialogue is good only in a spasmodic way. We have, 
for instance, a pretty scene of love-making over a game of chess 
written with perception and taste, and amongst other things a 
clever and well-imagined piece of talk between a gallant soldier 
out shooting and a tiny rustic, orphan son of an old. soldier, whose 
one ambition is to become a soldier himself. But these things, 
and others which approach or rival them in merit, are found 
in a play which also contains a terribly spun-out representation 
of the old, old story of an inexpert n shooting a favourite 
dog. This is worn-out enough in itself, but when it is eked out 
through a lengthy scene with efforts to conceal the dog’s bod, 
(which might have been got out of the way at once), and wi 
constant attempts at funny talk and funny business, it ends in 
indescribable dreariness, Again, from not dissimilar causes, the 
capital scenes of the play prove on examination to be faulty, The 
whole piece turns upon an improbable imbroglio; and the initial 
improbability is accented ra than dimini during the 
course of the three acts. 

We find ourselves in the first act taken to the morning-room 
at Sir George Dexter’s country-house. There are present in the 
house Sir George and Lady Dexter, their son Arthur, who is in 
the annoy Grant, his aunt, who isa partner in a great banking 
house; y Constance Birklands; Mr, Penley Chivers, a dabbler 
in the fine arts and an aspirant for Miss Grant’s hand; Doctor 
Grumbleton, an army surgeon, and an old friend of Sir George’s ; 
and Captain Darleigh, a senior brother officer of Arthur's, upon 
whose fortunes and misfortunes the whole action depends. 
Darleigh has been brought up by Sir George as the son of a brother 
ofticer who was killed in the Indian Mutiny. Miss Grant has her 
suspicions as to this story, and persuades Chivers to tell in 
Darleigh’s presence the story of a man who suddenly discovered 
that he was a natural son. hy the story is told it is not easy to 
imagine, since it produces no sort of effect on Darleigh, who has 
never doubted the truth of the history assigned to him by Sir 
George, and seems in itself decidedly dull. Later on, after the 
pretty love scene over the chess-board, of which mention has been 
made, Chivers, overcoming his natural timidity in obedience to 
Miss Grant’s com s, tells Darleigh as plainly as he can, or 
dares, of the doubt which is felt about his origin. Miss Grant 
has in this a motive, Arthur Dexter is, according to her plan, to 
marry Lady Constance, to whom he is supposed to be devotedl: 
attached although they have known each other from childhood, 
and is to take a place in the bank as soon as he can be persuaded 
to give up soldiering. Chivers’s implicit obedience to her com- 
mands in doing all that can be done to bring about a rupture 
between Lady Constance and Darleigh is the begs which he has to 
pay for something like a promise that will marry him. 
Chivers acquits himself of his task with awkwardness; but 
the blow tells, and Darleigh begins to have suspicions of his 
own true history, a history which has been related to the audience 

reviously in a dialogue dragged in by the head and shoulders 

tween Sir George and Dr. Grumbleton. This dialogue might, 
with advantage, be more clearly marked. Its purport is that 
Darleigh is Sir George’s son. His mother died in giving him 
birth; and the boy was left in the care ot Tom Stirrup, Sir 
George’s soldier-servant. Sir G meanwhile was driven into 
a rich iage to save his father from embarrassment, In time 


‘he and his wife fell in loye with each other; and—this is the 
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turning-point of the action—he never dared to confess his - 
vious love affair and the fact of his having a son alive, least of all 
did he dare to confess this when Arthur was born. Darleigh, then, 
is, as it seems, a nobody, who is flying at high game and “ blasting 
his wholesome brother” by winning Lady Constance’s love. 

This state of things seems, in any case, a little unfair on Darleigh. 
When one knows, as most readers of newspapers know by this 
time, that Darleigh is really Sir George’s legitimate eldest son, it 


becomes monstrously ridiculous. The motive is palpably absurd. 


If there is a thing which a man in Sir George's position would 
regard, it is the rights of primogeniture. If Darleigh were really 
illegitimate, the situation would be strong and not oe and 
might be turned to stronguse. But that SirGeorge should deliberately 
have brought up his heir for all these years as a dependent upon his 
charitable friendship, and should have ousted him from his proper 
place merely because he isafraid of hurting Lady Dexter's feelings, 
is more than we can away with. There is yet another thing to 
be taken into account. In the second act Tom Stirrup reveals to 
Darleigh the secret of his legitimacy, and reveals it by accident, 
believing that he, Darleigh, has known it all the time. Why? 
And why should this accidental revelation be made in the second 
act of the play any more than five minutes, or a year, or five years, 
before the play begins? A coup de thédtre of this kind may be 
extremely striking, and may be forgiven readily enough if it is 
led up to with any semblance of art or plausibility; but when 
neither art nor plausibility is present to help it out, it is crude 
enough. It is not thus that the effect is reached in Les Four- 
chambault, the brothers’ quarrel in which is more or less nearly 
reproduced in Comrades; but then the author of Les Four- 
chambault had the courage and the wit to make one brother 
legitimate and the other illegitimate. It is conceivable enough 
that a man in Sir George Dexter's position should be rash enough 
to keep an early love affair and the existence of an illegitimate 


son a secret from his wite, and should even be rash enough to bring | 


up the illegitimate son as a member of his own household, trusting 
that no complications might ‘arise to bring about the revelation of 
the secret. It is absolutely inconceivable that he should treat his 
heir exactly as he might have treated his illegitimate son; should 
let every one believe that he is illegitimate; should let even the 
heir himself, when he makes an impassioned appeal to his father, 
believe that he is illegitimate. The thing is out of all consonance 


alike with common humanity and common sense. But the 


absurdity does not end here. 
as has been said, in love with each other, and in the first act 


ady Constance and Darleigh are, | 


have become engaged. When Darleigh discovers, as he thinks, | 


that has no right to any name but suchas he can make for himself, 


he resolves to free Lady Oonstance at once from her engagement, | 


and in making this resolve he no doubt does well. But he does 


not stop at persistently refusing to give her any reason for the | 


engagement being broken off; he takes advantage of an équivoque, 

which in the circumstances is something worse than ludicrous, to 

let her believe that he is merely jilting her. “Is it because of 

an other woman?” she asks him in desperation, and he answers 
es, 

Hard upon the heartbroken parting between the lovers comes the 
involuntary revelation by Stirrup of Darleigh’s legitimacy, and with 
this the crowning absurdity of a play which is certainly not with- 
out absurdities is reached. Darleigh at once lets out that the 
intelligence is new to him, and thereupon Stirrup despairing] 
implores him to make no use of it. “Don’t let the master thin 
I betrayed him,” he says. Stirrup, an ex-sergeant of dragoons, 
has, it may be here repeated, taken charge in his early childhood 
of Captain Darleigh, V.C. The news which Stirrup, ex-sergeant, 
lets out to Captain Darleigh, V.C., means to Darleigh the sudden 
reversal of all the ill fortune which seems to have fallen upon 
him. It means an honoured name instead of the fame which 
may be won by a bastard; it means an assured position in- 
stead of the career of a daring soldier of fortune; it means 
instant happiness instead of blank despair in love; it means— 
and this surely should have weight—happiness to the woman 
he loves instead of life-long memory of disappointment, life- 
long belief in his own villanous perfidy. And all this, including 
—let us repeat it—the prospect of giving happiness to the 
woman he adores in place of complete misery, becomes as nothing 
before a shaking of hands and the utterance of the seemingly 
magic word “ Comrades ” between Stirrup and Captain Darleigh. If 
this situation is really wise or plausible, or deserves the applause 
which greets it, then let all would-be playwriters take heart of 
grace, throw considerations of art or robability to the winds, and 
think merely with what catchword they can best bring down the 
curtain upon what childish imbroglio. That applause does greet 
so vain a complication may be due to two facts—that the acting 
is good, and that audiences have got out of the habit of thinking. 
This desirable climax having been reached, it only remains for 
the third act to set matters straight, and perhaps one way of doing 
this is as good as another. The way taken is that Sir George, in 
the delirium of illness, lets out the whole story to Lady Dexter. 
Darleigh has meanwhile saved Arthur's life at the risk of his own. 
Arthur has become engaged to Lady Constance (to whom he is 
supposed to be devotedly attached), but, like a well-conducted 

oung man, gives her up, seemingly without a pang, to his elder 

ther, Stanhope Dexter, vice Stanhope Darleigh, with the old, 

old speech about “one much more worthy than I am,” and every 
one is supposed to be more or less contented. 

A good deal is done by the acting to redeem or conceal the 
faults of a piece which may have in it the germ of a good play, 


but which seems to have been written in perverse opposition to 
every current notion of what may or may not as credible 
on the boards of a theatre—tosay nothing of what may or may 
not happen in actual life. Miss Marion Terry gives a 

ful and at times touching rendering of the girl who is ep. 
gaged, first to the illegitimate brother, then to the legitimats 
brother, and then again to the illegitimate brother who turns out 
after all to be legitimate. Miss Carlotta Addison lends charm to 
the not very intrinsically interesting agguenge | of Lady Dexter, 
and Miss Erskine is singularly lifelike as Miss Grant. Most 
depends upon Mr. Coghlan as Darleigh. Mr. Ooghlan is, as we 
all know, an extremely clever actor, and the amount and method 
of his emotion are nicely balanced to the demands of his audience, 
He is tvo restless, and his emphasis is sometimes odd, as when in 
saying to Lady Constance, “Suppose I told you so myself,” 
he lays no stress on the first person. Mr. Clayton plays well 
enough as Sir George. He would, however, do well to modify 4 
curiously absurd costume in the secondact. Mr. Kemble gives 
clever sketch of Dr. Grumbleton. Mr. Mackintosh plays with force 
and with an intermittent brogue as Stirrup, It is Mr. Cecil's mis. 
fortune to be unhappily placed in an unhappy part, that of Chivers, 
Mr. D. G. Boucicault plays naturally enough as Arthur, and it 
is not his fault that s is dwarfed in the Fourchambault-like 
scene by Mr. Coghlan. 


REVIEWS. 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL.* 


Le is always difficult to estimate the permanent value of the 
biography of a man which is brought out soon after his death. 
Such work is often undertaken merely to satisfy that temporary 
curiosity about a distinguished person which, oddly enough, is apt 
to show itself first of all when he has just passed away. In the 
present case, however, there seems every reason to say that the 
interest of the work will be enduring. The writers of the ac- 
count of Professor Maxwell’s life and work have evidently been 
prompted by the wish to give a lasting presentation of what they 
rightly hold to be a truly remarkable mind and character. It is 
very probable that the principal author and editor, Professor 
Campbell, who was Maxwell’s schoolfellow and life-friend, has 
been carried away here and there by his deep personal interest 
in his subject. A less warmly attached friend would pretty cer- 
tainly have omitted a number of the letters published, which 
are often trivial, and in some places quite unmeaning through 
the reader’s ignorance of the circumstances which called them into 
existence. It isprobable, too, that an editor less devoted to Maxwell's 
memory would have omitted some of the verses published at the 
end of the volume. But a thoughtful reader who reflects how 
much the fidelity and thoroughness of a biographical presentment 
depends on the writer’s enthusiastic interest in his subject will not 
be too critical on this point. Certain it is that we have here an 
unusually complete delineation of a man’s life, internal as well as 
external, This is due partly to Maxwell's own letters and other 
writings ; but much more to the very lively recollection of him at 
ditferent periods of life preserved by friends, including Professor 
Campbell himself. And the subject thus carefully portrayed is 
one of unusual attractiveness, Maxwell was a man of strongly- 
marked individuality. His mind was that of the scientitic 
“searcher,” always on the alert, never tired of following out a 
subject, at once quick and bold in striking out conceptions, and 
critical and deliberate in accepting them. But his intellect 
was marked off from that of other investigators in more ways than 
one. He had his own peculiar way of looking at things and cir- 
cumyenting them, so as to extract their secrets. By means of his 
letters and papers we are often able to watch the process of 
discovery, and see how a scientific mind goes to work, To this 
it must be added that Maxwell was much more than 4 
physicist. His mind loved to stray now and again from customary 
aths and to explore unfamiliar regions in philosophy, theology, 
iterary criticism, and so on, And he rarely undertook these 
holiday excursions into “ pastures new” without bringing back 
some choice cullings in the shape of new and striking suggestions. 
If we add to this that Maxwell had a character in which moral 
earnestness was happily relieved by a boyish love of fun and 
keen sense of the cae of things, we shall have said —- 
perhaps to assure the reader that in this work he will make the 
acquaintance of one of nature’s rarer productions. 

Maxwell was born in 1831. His father was one of the Clerks 
of Penicuik, in Midlothian. He was a man of sturdy individual 
character, and took a singularly lively interest in all mechanical 
processes. He soon became the daily companion of his son, and 
rarely has a boy enjoyed a more fitting and useful comradeship. 
They were sufticiently alike in mind for the elder to exert the 
maximum of stimulating and guiding influence on the younger 
with the minimum of effort on either side. The account of 
Maxwell’s childhood, based on the father’s diary and illustrated by 


* The Life of James Clerk Maxwell; witha Selection from his Corre- 
spondence and Occasional Writings, and a Sketch of his Contributions to 
Science. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrew’s,*and William Garnett, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in University College, Nottingham, London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1882, 
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wings taken at the time by the child’s first cousin (Mrs. Hugh 
rites , is thoroughly delightful. The young Maxwell, who 
had doubtless inherited a decided bent to mechanical investigation, 
developed rapidly under the genial influence of acomfortable country 
home andathoroughly sympathetic father. Heshowed a remarkable 

ity from the first. When less than three years old he ex- 
cited the admiration of his family by inquiring persistently with 
t to every object, “‘ What’s the go of that?” and more defi- 
nitely, “ What's the icular go of that?” His special enjoy- 
ment was to follow his father about the farm, to witness a plough- 
ing-match, to scramble up the bed of the stream running below his 
house, and note “the intricate tracery of holes and grooves” which 
the water had wrought in the hard rock, The loss of his mother 
in his ninth year threw him still more on his father’s guidance. 
He delighted in bringing him all his new discoveries and inventions. 
A letter of his to his father is preserved, written when he was 
only ten years old, which begins this way :—*“ We are all well. 
On Tuesday we sailed in the tub, and the same yesterday, and we 
are improving, and I can make it go without spinning; but on 
Wednesday they were washing and we could not sail, and we 
went to the potatoes.” But a more systematic training had to be 
sought, and a tutor was tried, though without success. The 
family then went up to Edinburgh in order that the lad might 
attend the Edinburgh Academy. The father, somewhat regard- 
less of the conventionalities in matters of dress, did not take care 
to see that the lad was properly arrayed for the city school, and 
as a natural consequence the new pupil was somewhat roughly 
handled by the older academicians, The nickname “ Dafty” was 
given to him, and stuck to him during his stay at school—a 
curious illustration of the perspicacity of schoolboys. He did 
not take easily to school studies, He did not shine in ordinary 
task work, and was regarded as awkward by masters as well as by 
schoclfellows. Yet this seems to have caused him but little 
sorrow. He had a cheerful temperament, and a happy propensity 
to extract humour from the more troublesome occurrences of life. 
He contemplated his new life with an “amused curiosity.” He 
found ample relief in his life at home, or, when his father was 
away from Edinburgh, in sending him comical descriptions of his 
doings. These letters, which were happily preserved, are one of 
the most curious features of the volume, and show a relation 
between child and father which is possibly unique. The boy 
wrote with the object of cheering his father in his country seclu- 
sion. He gives absurd accounts of things he has seen, entertain- 
ments, &c., which betoken an exceptionally fine sense of humour 
in so young a lad. Sometimes he ekes out the verbal description 
with comic drawings. In one case he writes a letter from right to 
left, in order to supply a new diversion to the recipient. The 
young Maxwell, among other occupations, took to writing verses, 
some of which, as those headed “The Vampyre,” are remarkable 
roductions for a child of twelve. When under fifteen he applied 
imself to the problem of drawing a perfect oval. The father 
brought these attempts in practical geometry under the notice of 
Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, the consequence of which was 
that James was taken to the Royal Society to hear his new ideas 
- introduced by the Professor and meet with “ great attention and 
approbation generally.” He now began to carry out a number of 
experimental inquiries into the properties of elastic bodies, and 
the refraction and polarization of light. 

In his seventeenth year he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh. He seems at this time to have been still awkward 
in manner. He was wont to amuse himself at table by ob- 
serving the effect of refracted light in the finger-glasses, or by 
trying to see round a corner, and so on. His aunt, Miss Cay, 
used to rouse him from these fits of abstraction by calling out 
“ Jamsie, you're in a prop” (proposition). At the University 
he profited, not only by the lectures in mathematics and che- 
mistry, but by those of Sir W. Hamilton in mental philosophy. 
His letters of this period to the editor and others speak of a 
head full of projects in Po sou research. When nineteen he 
went up to Cambridge. He seems, on the whole, to have adapted 
himself fairly well to the conditions of Oambridge life. He 
was to the majority of undergraduates a curious phenomenon— 
a shy, awkward Scotchman who had contributed mathematical 
papers to learned journals. To those who knew him better and 
could look below the surface, he was a delightful companion. The 
very versatility of his mind, which delighted in Risen out 
unex queries in all departments of thought, together with 
his love of fun and paradox, which combined in a strange 
way with his most serious studies, sutficed to make his society 
stimulating and entertaining. But his habit of thinking widely 
and raising questions in all directions was incompatible with 
that business-like concentration of mind which is necessary for 
the highest University distinctions; and, like Clifford, he failed 
to win the first place in the Tripos. His father followed 
his career with the liveliest sympathy, and still kept up a cer- 
tain control over his mental development, advising him as to 
his plan of work, and as to the things to be seen in Birmingham 
and elsewhere. But the eager Cambridge student had shot far 
ahead of his early guide, who reminds him that his dissertations 
“ go far beyond my knowledge.” After taking his degree he re- 
mained at Cambridge teaching, and in his twenty-fifth year 
obtained a fellowship at his college (Trinity), He was hard at 
work now with his favourite branches of mathematical physics, 

t he had mental ene rg «a throw out suggestions on a 

variety of other subjects. His letters and the papers written 
the “ Apostles’” Club about this time show how eagerly his 


mind went in quest of new ideasin the domain of ethics, ——- 
and theology. He shortly after put up for the Chair of Nai 
Philosophy at Aberdeen, and succeeded in obtaining it. His 
satisfaction was, however, clouded by the fact that his father died 
just too soon to congratulate him on his success. Maxwell's 
Meisterjahre form the smallest half of his life. He held the Chair 
at Aberdeen for four years till the post was abolished by the 
fusion of the two colleges. He was an industrious teacher, — 
great pains to get his students to work. Yet it may be doub 
whether he the gilt of descending to the intellectual level of 
the beginner and helping him up to his own height As the editor 
well observes :— The ideas with which his mind was teeming 
were perpetually intersecting ; and their interferences, like those of 
the waves of light, made ‘dark bands’ in the place of colour to 
the unassisted eye.” In Aberdeen he found a wife in the daughter 
of the principal of his college. This attachment brought out more 
———- the deeply religious nature of Maxwell. He seems to 
ave regarded himself as concerned in a special way with the 
spiritual guidance of his future wife. His devotion to her during 
years of frail health is one of the most beautiful traits in his cha- 
racter. Between 1860 and 1865 Maxwell was Professor at King’s 
College, London. After resigning this Chair he spent ten years 
for the most part in the paternal house at Glenair, combining the 
duties of a laird with those of a savant. In 1871 he was called 
to the new Chair of Experimental Physics at Cambridge, which 
ottice he filled till his death in 1879 at the early age of forty-eight. 
His work at his old University in reviving the study of physical 
science forms the crowning achievement of his life. He retained 
re a religious beliefs, apparently unquestioned, to the end of 
is life. 

Maxwell's title to fame rests on his scientific publications and 
inver ions. Of his other writings little need be said. The occa- 
sional papers on philosophic subjects show considerable skill in 
metaphysical analysis, a fondness tor which he imbibed from Sir W. 
Hamilton. The last essays written at Cambridge prove that he 
had a firm grasp of the philosophic problems underlying physical 
science, as well as a clear insight into other philosophic questions, 
The first of these, which discusses the bearing of the progress of 
physical science on the idea of free will, is a very ingenious argu- 
ment in favour of a scientific groundwork for this idea. In these 
later papers Maxwell abandons his earlier whimsicalities, and 
reasons out his theory carefully and systematically. The verses, note- 
worthy though they are, would be a slender foundation for a poetic 
reputation. And, indeed, it is plain that Maxwell did not dream of 
posing as a poet, but simply diverted himself by experiments in 
verse just as he experimented in mechanical constructions, Verse 
offered to him a fitting vehicle for that combination of serious 
thought and grotesque fancy which was a deeply fixed habit of 
his mind. He seems to have held that giving full play to the 
caprices of imagination was one way of making new discoveries. 
He says in one of his poems :— 

What combinations of ideas 
Nonsense alone can wisely form ! 

What sage has half the power that she has 
‘To take the towers of ‘Truth by sterm ? 


However this may be, the reader will find genuine entertainment in 
perusing these jeuz d’esprit, which manage to extract humour from 
the most unpromising materials, including even the dry topics of 
molecules and mathematical formule. Of Maxwell's own special 
work in science Professor Garnett gives us in this volume an 
exceedingly clear and interesting record. By setting out with a 
brief account of what bad been done before Maxwell in optics, 
electrical science, the theory of gases, and molecular physics as a 
whole, he enables the reader to estimate the amount of solid 
research added by this industrious worker. Maxwell's special 
line was experimental science. He was a born experimentalist, as 
the record of his early tub-manceuvres, &c., clearly shows. Some 
of his most important contributions to science consist of mechanical 
inventions—such as his colour-top, his modified stereoscope, and 
so on. It was the combination of this exceptional mechanical 
ingenuity with exact theoretic conceptions which enabled him to 
make such important additions to our knowledge of physical phe- 
nomena. But his work is probably too well known to require 
lengthy description here. In this interesting volume the general 
reader will find an excellent summary of his researches. Rarely 
has it been our lot to find a work and a worker alike so attractive. 


MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS.® 


WE. have had occasion to speak more than once about the 

éditions de luxe which are at present the fashion. Mr. 
Bentley’s new edition of Miss Austen’s novels is not, indeed, 
liable to some of the charges ordinarily brought against these 
books, Pretending to, and being, nothing more than an issue, on 
special paper, with special ink, and in special binding, of the 
ordinary edition which the same publishers have had on sale for 
some years, it escapes the accusation of cumbrousness which many 
of its fellows must submit to. The books are still handy crown 
octavos, rather taller and wider, indeed, owing to their greater 
margin, than their humbler counterparts, but, if anything, a little 
thinner. The white calico binding is appropriate enough as an 
interim dress, and the paper is excellent, san just what paper should 
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be in texture, thickness, and tint. But we protest vigorously and un- 
sparingly against the brown ink in which the volumes are printed. 
does excellently for the illustrations, in which it is natural 
enough, But for the letterpress it is neither comely nor distinct, 
nor, after a short time, a oman to the eye. The fact is that 
these fantastic inks, except in sparing use for mere ornament (and 
then limited to red and perhaps, very rarely, blue), are simply 
anuisance. No contrast so sharp as that of the plain black and 
white can be obtained between ink and paper ; and, therefore, no- 
thing is so distinct as black. Nothing in the long run is so little 
wearisome or painful to the eye. How this brown ink may wear 
it is of course impossible to say; but a very little degradation 
of shade would make it positively illegible to all but the strongest 
sight. Now the object of a book (though we know that in the 
opinion of the true bibliophile this opposition will seem Philistine 
and vulgar) is to be read. 
., However, it is hard to quarrel with any edition of Miss Austen. 
We have a dim remembrance of some one who wrote, “The gelid 
critic prefers Miss Austen.” If this be so, we certainly plead 
guilty to being as gelid as the gentleman likes. Toa reader at the 
present day Miss Austen’s work is in a S09 which is perhaps 
the most trying of all positions for work of the kind. It is old 
enough to be old-fashioned in the unfavourable sense, without 
being old enough to be interesting merely for its age. The man- 
ners and facts mentioned are obsolete enough occasionally to 
require something of explanatory comment (and, by the way, we 
are rather sorry that nothing of the kind has been attempted in 
this edition), but they are not old enough to have anything of an 
antiquarian attraction. The adventures are as far as possible 
from being striking or remarkable. The stories, merely as 
stories, might seem to hasty readers to be contes @ dormir 
debout. By accident or design the author took her heroes 
chiefly from one particular profession, at the time when that pro- 
fession was almost at its lowest depth of respectable uninterest- 
ingness. Her heroines have the drawback of being “ sensible ” 
atter sensibility had ceased to be really a living power in the 
world. Kvery circumstance, therefore, apart from the intrinsic 
merit of the books themselves, might be thought to be combined 
here to make works of fiction unreadable. There is no such acci- 
dental attraction as that which makes Miss Burney interesting, 
because she draws the society in which Johnson, and Burke, and 
many other personally interesting men, moved. There is not the 
“ bite” of evident satire on individuals which gives savour to Miss 
Ferrier. Yet Miss Austen’s six novels are, with Scott’s and 
Thackeray’s, perhaps the only English novels which those who love 
them read and re-read perpetually without the slightest loss of 
relish, with a certainty of recreation and delight, and with an 
ever-increasing admiration for the author and her work. 

‘There is only one ae of such a popularity as this, and it 
is to be found, where there is such comparative paucity of mate- 
rial, in the extraordinary excellence of the workmanship. No 
novelist can work without observation, and Miss Austen’s range of 
possible observation was very narrow. But her faculty and know- 
ledge of her art were as nearly as possible perfect. It has been 
said more than once, and we are fully disposed to endorse the 
statement, that Pride and Prejudice is the most capital example 
in English of absolute technical perfection in novel-writing of the 
class which does not deal with striking incidents, Except the 
elopement of Lydia (which was not by any means an uncommon 
incident of the time), there is nothing in it that can be called 
other than an ordinary event, and nothing at all that can be called 
unusual in character. This perfect commonplaceness it was, of course, 
which caused Madame de Staél to level at Miss Austen the famous 


charge of conventionalism. Fanny Price has a very little touch of 
conventionality, perhaps, but hardly any one else. It is impossible 
to recall or even to imagine more vigorous, and at the same time 
delicately finished, portraits of English girls than those of 
Elizabeth Bennet, of Emma, of Catherine Morland, of Isabella 
Thorpe, of Marianne Dashwood, of Anne Elliot, The mere out. 
ward distinctions of the types may have changed in the course of 
the century, but the types themselves are as fresh and as natural 
asever. ‘lhe men, of course, are not so good; for it is still g 
remarkable fact that, while many men have drawn women in fiction 
without a fault, no woman has ever succeeded thoroughly in draw. 
ing aman. Miss Austen’s men are best when they approach the 
feminine in one way or another, as in Mr. Woodhouse’s old- 
maidishness, Mr. Elton’s vanity, John Thorpe’s giddiness, Darey’s 
prejudice, and the like; but the immortal figure of Mr. Collins is 
an exception to this general masculine inferiority. As for the 
miscellaneous characters, neither heroes nor heroines, who can 
ever forget Lady Catherine de Burgh, Mrs. Norris, Miss Bates? 

But Miss Austen was not only pre-eminent in managing Plot 
and character, she was hardly less eminent in dialogue. r 
excellence here is indeed so closely connected with her excellence 
in character-drawing, that it is difficult to separate them. With 
but little exciting incident to rely on, and avoiding entirely the habit 
of talking about her characters to the reader (an evil habit, out of 
which, except in Thackeray’s case, it may be doubted whether 
good has ever come), she was absolutely obliged to let her per- 
sonages “speak themselves” if they were to be made plain. And 
they doit. It is not easy to think of another writer of fiction who 
has such an art of sketching a character in half a dozen intro- 
ductory speeches, and who thereafter makes every speech of that 
character fill out and develop the first sketch in so masterly a 
fashion. At the same time, it is impossible to accuse her of com- 
mitting the grave mistake—common in drama, and by no means 
uncommon in fiction—of making her characters talk too much in 
character. They explain themselves as actual men and women do; 
they do not ticket themselves @ Ja Dickens, and we fear it might 
be said a da Balzac. But even this excellent dialogue would lose 
half its effect if it were not set in the peculiar atmosphere of gently 
ironical comment which the author manages to dilfuse. Miss 
Austen is, no doubt, not the only woman who has possessed humour; 
but she is perhaps the only literary woman in the English language 
(George Eliot is a probable addition) who has shownit. We 
have been recently told by more than one censor that too much it 
made of humour, which, indeed, may be true in the opinion of 
those who have none. One egregious person has even recently 
asked the world to tell him why Swift, putting his humour aside, 
should be called a great man—which is very much as if some one 
should ask us on our honour and conscience to say whether the 
sun, putting his light and heat out of question, is an important 
member of the solar system. There are no more fantastic tricks 
poet under high heaven than are played in relation to humour 

y the unhumorous; and it is not wonderful that Miss Austen’s 
large share of the quality has, on the whole, been undervalued. 
We have even seen her accused of ill-nature in her delineation of 
the faults and foibles of Highbury and Meryton—a charge which 
is a? prodigious, and can only be properly disposed of by that 
epithet. 

The famous lines of Marlowe, however, constantly recur to the 
critic, and he feels how comparatively powerless analysis is to lay 
bare fully the sources of so subtle a thing as literary interest. When 
one has pointed out the faultlessness of Miss Austen’s construction ; 
the variety, the life, the individuality of her characters; the 
wonderful vivacity of her dialogue, the subtle play and lambent 
easy light of her humour, there is nothing to do but confess that 
the half is not told. There is nothing to do but simply to go 
back to the originals to enjoy them once more, and to recommend 
all other reasonable people to do the same. The sympathetic satire 
of Sense and Sensibility and Northanger Abbey (both of which, if there 
is a celestial library, and he has learnt English, we are sure that 
Cervantes reads in Elysium, with an acknowledgment of their 
author as his jille d’alliance), the delicacy and varied interest in 
a wonderfully small space of Persuasion, the creative force and 
abundant humour of Emma and Pride and Prejudice, ought to 
need no bush. It is not so certain that they do need none. We 
have known beings erect on two legs, and having the outward 
semblance of men and women, and of men and women of education, 
who yet had not read Miss Austen. Let such repair their fault 
and loss at once. It is better, we think, to read her in 
black ink than in brown; but it is infinitely better to read her in 
brown than not to read her at all. 


CUTTS’S CHARLEMAGNE,* 


A MAN is bold who in these days entitles an historical work 
on Charles the Great by the name, now permissible only to 
Frenchmen and students of romantic literature, of “« Charlemagne.” 
Mr. Cutis is evidently conscious that he invites criticism, for he 
anticipates it by offering an explanation in his preface. His book 
is not so much a biography of Charles the Great as a history of 


* The Home Library—Charlemagne. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, 
B.A., Hon. D.D. Univ. of the South, U.S. Author of “Constantine the 
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and inexhaustibly amusing reproach of “ vulgarity.” But the ad- 
mirable fashion in which these commonplace materials are worked 
up, the way in which every incident, almost every speech, tells, 
the regular advance of the story, the insensible so-egonniee of the 
characters, go beyond all praise and defy censure. Much the same 
may be said of Persuasion, which, with Pride and Prejudice, stands 
at the head of the six from the merely technical point of view. 
In only one, Mansfield Park, is this technical perfection slightly 
. impaired. The theatrical preparations there occupy too mu 
apace, and the visit of Fanny to her home is also worked out too | 
ehotataly, Both, of course, have important bearings on the | 
story ; both are amusing enough, in all conscience, in themselves. 
: But neither is ee with the extraordinary nicety which 
characterizes the other books almost without exception. The 
reproach that they have no plot can ee from an entire 
misconception of what plot means; it would be nearly as sensible 
to say that a Greek temple has no design. 
‘The wonderful excellence of the construction of these novels, 
however—an excellence which is the rarest of all for an English Teaoeaa 
novelist to attain, and in which the two great men with whom we Ps 
i have Austen were notoriously a 
4 charm which appeals, except partially and almost insensibly, 
to the majority at readers, 1s otherwise with Miss 
f management of the novelist’s other great weapon—character. Her 
range here, also, was not large; at least as far as types go. But 
q she enjoys the distinction (and enjoys it almost alone among 
novelists) of being absolutely inexhaustible in individual specimens. 
Even her young parson-heroes—the least satisfactory and amusing of | — jo 
her men and women—are not duplicates of one another, and they 
i are the only figures in the gallery that can be said to have even a 
a family likeness. It is this extreme individuality, never, accord- 
| ‘ite’ to the common — fault, passing into caricature or 
: grotesque, which frees Miss Austen so completely from the 
{ 
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pies only a portion of the book, and “ it has been thought,” says 
the writer, “that the popular name of ‘ Charlemagne * may appro- 
priately stand as the title of what is a sketch of his period. ut 
the reader can take his choice of names; if he has “ Charlemagne 

on the outside, he has also “the Kmperor Karl” in the preface, 
and “ Charles” almost invariably throughout the text, with only 
occasional relapses into “ Charle; e@,” by which name Mr. 
Cutts says the Church enrolled the great Emperor in her 
calendar—a statement for which he does not give his autho- 
rity. “Sancte pater Karole” are the words in which Charles 
is addressed in the Carmen de Sancto Karolo; and it is ob- 
vious that “ St. Charlemagne” can only have been his title 
when he was spoken of in French. Mr. Cutts, in his varieties 
of nomenclature, must have hoped to please everybody, and we 
will not be so unkind as to say that he will please nobody. But 
we suspect that to some people “Charlemagne” on the outside 
will be such a stumbling-block that they will never go on to dis- 
cover that the offence is mitigated by “‘Charles” inside. More- 
over, if the name Charlemagne is used, it should be explained. No 
one is bound to know by the light of nature that it is simply Karolus 
Magnus. In Frankish proper names Mr. Cutts has gone on the 
principle of adopting the forms most familiar to English readers ; 
and thus we have that antiquated-modern form Clovis for Chlodwig. 
Clovis, of course, is simply a stage in the process by which the 
Germanie Chlodwig or Hlodwig has passed into the French Louis, 
and it is the form which by some chance has become attached 
to the pate of the Merowingian dynasty, the rors de la 
premiere race of French historians. But we are not accustomed 
to see it fixed upon Charles the Great’s son and successor, 
who is commonly known to historians as Louis, Mr. Cutts, 
however, first introduces him as Clovis, and then takes to 
calling him Louis, which is a little confusing. Indeed, the 
book throughout shows that carelessness about consistency in 
nomenclature which is apt to characterize compilations; “ Vascons” 
on one page becomes “ Gascons” on the next; “ Charibert ” at p. 
53 becomes “Childebert” at p. 109. The author insists, and 
rightly, on the Germanic or Teutonic blood of the Franks, talking 
atiectionately of Charles himself as “ the stalwart Teuton”; and, 
as a rule, he has the sense to call Teutonic personages by English 
forms of their names; but here and there—presumably when he 
has been copying from French authorities—misleading French 
forms creep in. ‘Thus Pippin of Herstall or Heristal appears once 
or twice as “ Pepin l'Heristal”; and another and less ous 
Pippin, Charles's son by Himiltrude, figures in a chronological 
table as ‘“ Pepin le Bossu,” while his half-brother Louis is men- 
tioned by his French title of “le Débonnaire.” It has been so 
often pointed out how hopeless it is to expect learners to grasp 
the fact that the Franks were Germans, and not Frenchmen in 
the modern sense, as long as their teachers will persist in calling 
these Franks by modern French appellations, that we are weary 
of dwelling on the subject. As Mr. Cutts only drops into French 
occasionally, the harm is not so great; but the inconsistency is 
confusing and awkward. We cannot understand why a writer 
who at times takes pains to be accurate should go out of his way, 
when Beda writes “in Galliis,” to translate it “in France.’ 
Also we protest against the practice, not by any means peculiar 
to Mr. Cutts, of giving quotations with unacknowledged glosses of 
his own. He tells us in a somewhat awkward sentence that 
“Eginhard gives a graphic and touching picture of the prince 
when the later kings had really become Rovs fainéants” : and then 
follows in inverted commas a passage which every reader will sup- 
pose to be literally translated from “ Eginhard.” It is true that 
the inverted commas at the end have been omitted, so that it is 
impossible to say how far the quotation is supposed to extend; 
but it must at least include the first sentence. Now in Mr. 
Cutts’s version we find “All that remained of royalty to the 
descendant of Clovis,” when the original has only “ neque regi aliud 
relinquebatur,” and “the throne on which he sat as the repre- 
sentative of the Frank monarchy,” when Einhard says “quam . . . 
solio resideret, ac speciem dominantis eflingeret.” In another 
quotation from Einhard the translator describes Charles's third 
(or fourth) wife, Fastrada, as “ of the Austrasians,” There seems 
no good reason for altering Einhard’s careful nomenclature, “de 
orientalium Francorum, Germanorum videlicet,” especially as it is 
' the more intelligible description of the two. Austrasia and 
Neustria remain, in spite of all explanation, profoundly mysterious 
to most readers—as mysterious as Ostrogoth and Visigoth, to 
which many writers, and among them Mr. Cutts, cling in prefer- 
ence to the intelligible English forms, East-Goth and West-Goth. 
‘When we come to the later consorts of Charles, as enumerated 
Einbard, the translator has simply misunderstood his original. 
translation runs thus :— 

When he [Charles] had lost Fastrada, he married an Alleman named 
Luitgarda, by whom he had no children. After the death of the latter he 
had four concubines: Multegarda, who bore him a daughter named 
Rothilda; Gersuinda, of Saxon origin, by whom he had Adaltruda the 

ueen, who was the mother of and of Hugues; and, lastly, 

dalinda, by whom he had Thierry. 
_. Acareful reader will remark that this accounts for three only, and 
it will be necessary to refer to theoriginal to discover the missing 

—- — Saxonici generis, de qua ei filia nomen A daltrud 
nata est, e¢ Reginam, que ei Drogonem et Hugum genuit,” 
Regina being a proper name. It may be noted that Pertz’s 
edition of Eishard does diminish the total number to three, but it 


(the latter for Theodricus), which would hardly 
suggest themselves to an English translator, is likely to raise a 
suspicion that a French translation has been followed rather than 
a Latin original; and when we find “the rear of the ” for 
“agmen extremum,” the suspicion cannot but be strengthened. 
At the same time we must do Mr. Cutts the justice to say that he 
generally frankly reveals when he is quoting at second hand— 
carrying honesty so far as to give a quotation from Cesar 
with a reference to Cassell’s Natural History—and that in many 
cases he has evidently read for himself. We note one or two 
instances in the Merowingian times where, in spite of the 
guidance of Gregory of Tours, of whom he has made much 
use, he has fallen into some confusion. Two successive kings 
of Austrasia, Theoderic and Theodebert, have been rolled into 
one; and he is again inaccurate when he says that Chilperic 
sent “ Duke Rauchlin the Cruel” to demand from Bishop Gregory 
the surrender of Duke Guntram Boso from the sanctuary of 
St. Martin, and goes on to tell what Rauchlin threatened and 
rformed, and how he was smitten with sickness and died. 
ow it was not “ Rauchlin” (Rauchingus) at all, but a cer- 
tain “Roccolenus.” Duke Rauching, a much more important 
personage, lived to be assassinated at the chamber-door of 
Childebert IT. of Austrasia, much as the Duke of Guise was cut 
down in the palace of Henry III. In recounting the end of 
Guntram Boso, Mr. Cutts says that he took refuge with the 
Bishop of Mayence. Both in Duchaitie and in Bouquet’s edition 
¢ San of Tours we find that it was with Magneric, Bishop 
of Trier. 
Although not of a high order of merit, there is a deal to 
like in the book. Mr, Cutts has consulted some excellent modern 
authorities, as Mr. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire and Mr. 
Mullinger’s Schools of Charles the Great, on which latter is based 
one of the best parts of the work. It is not possible, at least ‘to 
our thinking, to feel much interest in those dreary barbarians the 
Merwings—dreary even in the hands of Thierry ; but the chapter 
on “ Roman Gaul,” for which Sidonius has largely supplied the 
material, is pleasant reading. The author has especially aimed at 
illustrating the religious history of the period, and he has been 
successful in giving interest to his ecclesiastical chapters, one of 
which is devoted to St. Radigund and her nunnery at Poitiers. 
Charles the Great, though he gives his name to the book, occupies 
less than half of it; but his life and work are well sketched. As 
a fair specimen of Mr. Outts’s style, we give his summing-up of 
the character of the great Emperor :— - 


Charles’s is a character easily estimated. There was nothing creative in 
his genius. The lines on which he worked had already been laid down by 
his grandfather and his father; he had only to follow them out. He hada 
powerful, straightforward mind, which applied itself successfully to all the 
work which lay before it. He was a great general, a great statesman, a 
great organizer, because this was the work he had todo. His father had 
set the example of the cultivation of learning as a part of statesmanship; 
but Charles had a thirst for knowledge, and a love of literature, which form 
the most original part of his character. But the one trait which above 
strikes the imagination, and stands out as especially characteristic, is the 
immense energy of body and mind, which made itself felt all over his vast 
empire, in every department of its affairs. Not sparing of blood, but not 
cruel. Imperious a man in such a position almost inevitably becomes, but 
he was not tyrannical. Originally of a large, frank, kindly nature, he in- 
dulged in the lax domestic morality which had been the custom of his 
ancestors. He was a man of immense powers, who found himself the in- 
heritor of a great task, applied himself to it with all his might, and accom- 
plished it successfully. 

The empire he had ted fell to pieces almost immediately, but his work 
was not therefore all lost. It fell to pieces, but the pieces bore the im- 
press of Charles’s hand ; they did not fall back into barbarism, they ad- 
vanced into civilization. The pieces of Charles’s empire became the nations 
of medieval and modern Europe. 


LINTON’S HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING IN AMERICA? 


C. is pleasant at a time like the present, when the world is 
inundated by a flood that seems to gather strength as it goes 
of worthless rubbish purporting to throw light on the hidden places 
of art, to find a book of such sterling merit as the work before us. 
Such a book has been long wanted, and a more competent hand 
could not have been found to produce it. Mr. Linton begins at 
the beginning of all things, tracing the art of American wood 
engraving back to the time when it was a difficult thing to find 
men capable of engraving advertisements and headings of play- 
bills. Dr. Anderson was the father of wood engraving in America, 
In the midst of countless difficulties he taught himself the rudi- 
ments of his art, and. his life was spent in single-hearted devotion 
to his vocation. His cuts after Bewick, executed when he was a 
young man, and reproduced by Mr. Linton, show us that, in spite 
of weak and heavy execution, he had a clear insight into the 
beauties of his models. As he advanced in life his work became 
more refined and decided ; and later specimens of his craft, notably 
two cuts from the Fables of Pilpay, show a beautiful decision and 
fineness of line. He died in 1870, at the age of ninety-five, havi 

worked almost to the last. Of his immediate successors we n 

not say much. Their work was painstaking, almost to a fault. 
The name of Adams alone seems to call for any especial comment. 
His engraving was most thorough, and every line in his.work was 
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drawn with the intention of au artist. It is, however, necessary 
to be somewhat industrious in order to convince oneself of his 
real merit, owing to the fearful and wonderful badness of the 
designs on which he was employed. A more horrible example 
of what we may be allowed to term “ lodging-house-parlour 
art” than the “ Meeting of Jacob and Joseph”—engraved, and, 
considering the resources of which he could dispose, very well 
engraved, by him—we have never met with. Some fairly good 
work was done by his followers, but their productions can 
have no interest for any one who is nota cages ge a wood en- 
graver. We can therefore pass on to the days of the Ltiverside 
Magazine, first published in 1867, and the Aldine: the Art Journal 
of America, produced in 1872. From the Riverside Magazine Mr. 

inton has selected some very admirable specimens of straight- 
forward engraving by Marsh, after designs to Robinson Crusoe by 
Nash. Reference to Mr. Linton’s book will show how careful and 
full of meaning these engravings are. On an engraving by Jonnard 
from the Aldine, we have nothing but condemnation to bestow. 
Indeed, French wood engraving seems to us to be uniformly and 
hopelessly bad, and we are glad to find that our author holds in the 
main to the same opinion. It is interesting, but by no means 
creditable to the artistic instinct of American wood engravers, to 
observe how profoundly they have been influenced by English work, 
and how the terrible period of “ Keepsakes” and so-called “ fine” 
work produced a similar epidemic of meaningless niggling and feeble 
“finish” on the other side of the Atlantic. The Americans of 
to-day have shaken themselves free of this detestable vice, which 
continues to flourish in England under the friendly shade of 
Burlington House. Of truly finished work, elaborate, refined, and 
strong, we have some beautiful examples from Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation, printed in 1862 for private circulation, and engraved 
by Marsh. The engraving is throughout most exquisite, and the 
rendering of texture absolutely perfect, Mr. Marsh's work is in 
this instance a triumphant manifestation of the superiority of wood 
to steel engraving. Mr. Linton gives us some good examples of 
Anthony's work, very clear and simple in lire, though a trifle 
hard, and wanting in feeling. Of the more pretentious engravings 
selected from Picturesque America, first published in 1872, we 
have not much good to say. The “ Walls of the Grand Canon,” 
engraved by Annin, a production which is very highly praised 
by Mr. Linton, who it “the most careful and the best 
of the whole series,” seems to us to be a piece of meaningless. 
conventionality having nothing whatever to recommend it. The 
rocks look as if they had been cut out of black-lead by a 
gigantic housemaid with a taste for carving, and the water in the 
foreground is distinctly suggestive of asphalte. The “ Ascent of 
Whiteface,” by Slader, from the same publication, is decidedly 
although it betrays a absence of any real 

eeling of, texture. 

We now come to the most difficult portion of our task—the 
consideration of the characteristics and influence of Harper’s and 
Scribner's Magazines. We approach the subject with some diffi- 
dence, the men in England whose talent and experience best entitle 
them to pronounce judgment having shown a marked hesitation 
concerning the “new school.” e may begin, however, by 
saying that we differ totally from Mr. Linton’s view of their work. 
His general attitude tow them can be fairly well shown by the 
following quotation :—‘Carelessness has walked hand in hand 
with knowledge, and the result of the combination has been sloven- 
liness; for which I think the artists have been more to blame than 
the engravers.” But his principal attack is directed against the 
practice adopted by the modern school of American engraving of 
copying the manner of the works they are employed upon, repro- 
ducing brush or knife marks, to the detriment, Mr. Linton thinks, 
of the effect ultimately produced. Moreover, we gather from what 
he says that he considers the engraver to be justified in correcting, 
nay, almost bound to correct, any real or fancied mistakes he may 
find in the work he is copying. We frankly confess that we can- 
not away with this doctrine. The illustrations to “ Blair's Grave ” 
furnish a lamentable instance of what it may lead to. Schiavo- 
netti’s work is undoubtedly more correct in a foolish journeyman- 
like way than the designs with which Blake furnished him, and 
yet no human being with a grain of artistic perception in him can 
fail to find more real truth to nattire in Blake’s worst errors than 
is to be met with in Schiavonetti’s most urbane perfections. To 
deal with Mr. Linton’s first objection, we are distinctly of opinion 
that, when a picture is worth reproducing, it is worth while to 
give as perfect a facsimile of it as possible in all its particulars. 

is on this account that a good photograph seems to us to be 
infinitely preferable to the finest line-engraving that was ever 
made after a picture, and a careful examination of the work done 
by the new school has convinced us that the best of its members 
have succeeded in allying photographic exactness with artistic 
feeling and that truth of colour which in many instances is beyond 
the scope of photography. Under this head Mr. Linton complains 
that experienced engravers are compelled to lose time in copying 
the vagaries of execution of which inexperienced or careless 
painters are sometimes guilty. ‘The remedy would seem to be in 
the engravers’ own heahe and, at all events, this stricture seems 
to be burdly relevant to the real point at issu, Mr. Linton goes 
on to draw a parallel between painting and wood engraving, from 
which we make the following extract :— 


Take some landscape strong in opposition of colour—a wild tempestuous 
scene, hy and vigorous in treatment. The painter bas flung his paint 
upon it, left the coarse marks of his half-pound brush and the mighty 
sweep of his trowel. He cares not for that—need not care ; seen at a proper 


distance the effect is what he desired. What would you say to’ the 
engraver who should so far disregard the bold carelessness characteristic of 
the painting as to give you in niggling minuteness every brush ang 
trowel mark ? 

We do not see that any valid charge is brought against the new 
system in the quotation we have just given. It only proves that, 
like all other systems, it is liable to abuse. Work of every kind 
may be set about in a niggling fashion by incompetent 

but there is no reason why a copy of any work of art whatso. 
ever should not be executed with the utmost fidelity, without 
any sacrifice of largeness of style on the part of the copyist, We 
find in the book before us one perfect instance of such copy. 
ing, “ Winifred Dysart, engraved by William B. Closson a 
George Fuller,” a most delicately beautiful rendering of the orj- 
ginal on which Mr. Linton has nothing but praise to bestow. Why, 
then, should he fall foul of Cole’s engraving after Wyatt Eaton's 
protrait of William Cullen Bryant? Here also the rendering of 
the original appears to us to be as good as possible. But we can- 
not do better than quote Mr. Linton’s own words concerning it. 
He begins by telling us what Mr. Eaton himself says about hig 
own drawing. He “aimed to give prominence to the princi 
fact of his character, to reproduce that which was most 
Bryant—to portray the real form of his head and the life that 
issued from his eyes” ; and he goes on to explain that “ everything 
was kept subordinate to that sense of life,” all unnecessary details 
being generalized. Herein Mr. Linton finds the excuse for what 
he supposes to be Mr. Cole’s shortcomings. Mr. Cole had, he 
says, “to engrave the subordination.” What else could he have 
done if he was to give a faithful impression of the original? Mr, 
Linton mauls the original drawing most unmercifully, and appa- 
rently wishes that the engraver had completely transformed it, 
We can only say that on first opening his book we were struck 
by the force and refinement of this portrait, and that, after a most 
careful examination of it, we remain faithful to our first impression 
concerning it. 

In opposition to this work Mr. Linton cites another engraving 
of Cole’s after “ Ready for the Ride,” by W. M. Chase, on which 
he bestows very high praise. To us it seems lamentably hard and 
unfeeling in the treatment of the shadows, and quite wooden in 
general effect. We can still less understand Mr. Linton’s objection 
to the modern American landscape work. He gives one beautiful 
example of it—“ The Parsonage,” engraved by F. Juengling after 
A. F. Bellows. He admits that, at a little distance, the effect pro- 
duced js excellent; but complains that, on a close examination, it 
loses much of its charm. We do not see why wood engraving should 
not be subjected to the same laws that govern painting; and we 
would point out that even Meissonnier’s exquisitely minute pic- 
tures gain by being seen from a certain distance. It may be ob- 
jected that an artist might do work that should produce an equally 
good effect seen with a magnifying-glass or at a great distance ; 
we can only point to the lamentable death of M. de Laberge, who 
to a certain extent compassed this end, and died of sheer over- 
work in performing a feat which, after all, was scarcely worthy of 
a true artist’s ambition. Mr. Linton adds that, “for an unedu- 
cated public,” this engraving “may be pronounced admirable and 
perfect.” We have no hesitation in this case in acknowledging 
that we belong to an uneducated public, and we may safely 
confess to the same failing in regard to many other perform- 
ances condemned by Mr. Linton, Of Mr. Linton’s own work 
we do not intend to speak. The modest way in which he 
refers to it disarms all criticism; we can only regret that the 
examples of his art here brought before us should owe their 
existence to such atrocious originals. Neither do we feel the 
slightest inclination to condemn him for careless writing; in such 
a work it is of far more importance that the writer should deal 
honestly with his subject than that he should express himself in 
perfect English. In conclusion we can safely say that, although 
we differ greatly from Mr. Linton’s judgment in many particulars, 
we believe that his book deserves to tind a place in every art 
library, and that it will be of the greatest use to all students of 
wood engraving, 


A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

AF the eighteenth century recedes into the past, something 

more of interest is seen to attach to its records than they 
have hitherto been supposed to possess, The freshness of the 
blossom is on the present; the historical pe ripens into mellow- 
ness; but the century of the Georges has been like the green fruit, 
for which no. one except the gardener cares. The waning fortunes 
of the Stuarts, with the last gleam of chivalry which shines upon 
them, are associated in thought with the seventeenth century; 
there is no hero-worship for the Pretenders, no stir of battle about 
“the Forty-five.” The rising clouds of the great French war in 
which the century closed are in like manner associated with its 
successor, our own nineteenth century. Probably no king who 
has ever sat upon the English throne is, in the popular conception 
of history, so completely a nobody as George II. And if the 
statesman’s cynical jest on the absence of auything new “ under 
the sun, or under the grandson ”—echoed many years later by “a 
country clergyman’s” mournful forecast of “ what an inglorious 


* Recreations and Studies of a Country Clergyman of the Eighteenth 
Century; being Selections from the Correspondence of the Rev. Thomas 
Twining, M.A. London: John Murray, 1882, 
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reign this will have been ! ”—has a strange note of the false prophet 
in the retrospect, it must be remembered that the glories more 
especially associated with the reign of George III. do not belong 
to the century of bis accession. History was making itself in 
India, in America, and in France; and meanwhile, almost silently, 
the national and social life was growing and developing at 
home, the old order changing slowly but surely into the new, 
and the great mercantile houses moving forward to the position 
which they occupy now. The costly luxury of a former time 
was gradually coming to be recognized as a necessary of civilized 
life, and commercial energy and success brought wealth and culture 
in its train. The history of the eighteenth century in England, 
when it comes to be known, will be found rich in social and domes- 
tic interest ; and the material which the present head of one of 
the great business houses, Mr. Twining, has contributed from his 
inherited family papers, is an instalment of considerable value in 
this respect. Mr. Twining has done well in simply editing, with 
a short preface, a memoir and selections from the correspondence 
and note-books of his great-uncle, Thomas Twining, who ex- 
changed the business life for which he was originally intended for 
that of a scholar and country clergyman. ‘The editor has allowed 
the author to speak for himself; and the example is one which a 
reviewer can hardly fail to follow, if only for the reason that the 
“country clergyman of the last century ” shows himself in every 
page to be a model for a reviewer's imitation, Mr. Twining is a 
master in the critic’s art, and his style is as instructive as his 
matter. Personally he represents a type which is now fading 
from sight and memory. The wealthy, cultivated clergyman of the 
old school, who had been a Fellow of his college and was a 
pluralist in a modest way, holding two or three benefices of no 
great amount in the aggregate, travelling at his leisure through 
the country in his own carriage, with post-horses for his longer 
journeys, and with his own horse in a headed “ four-wheel ” for 
shorter distances, happy in his inn, and critical as to his accom- 
modation there when there were no friends to. visit by invitation 
or surprise, and careful to “ take no sermons with him ”—stands out 
in sufliciently marked contrast to the holiday-snatching parson of to- 
day as he rushes with his excursion-ticket to some distant congressin 
long coat, wide-brimmed soft hat, and noshirt-collar,and with the in- 
separable surplice and stole in a black bag. A warning on high and 
ancient authority bids us not ask too curiously whether the former 
days were better than these—perhaps the spirit of the Preacher's 
caution equally bids us not ask whether they were worse—but at 
least we may compare the two, and see how distinct they are. 
The older type is perhaps more dignified; it is certainly more 
artistic and more picturesque. A long and graceful Latin epitaph 

Dr. Parr commemorates upon a mural tablet the worth of the 
eighteenth-century clergyman. An age of memorial windows, 
which, like Gray’s, ‘exclude the light,” has no love for Latin 
epitaphs on mural tablets ; but it may do well to speak gently of 
these records of the past in view of a possible age to come which 
may have as little love for memorial windows. 


Thomas Twining was born in 1735. He was the eldest son of 
Daniel Twining, then the head of the house in the Strand, and 
was at the usual age placed in his father’s business, for whick his 
incapacity was as marked as was, some years later, the capacity of 
his younger brother Richard, the author of the brief memoir of 
1817, and grandfather of the present editor. Between the 
brothers the most devoted attachment existed through life; and 
the fruits of this home relation remain in the freedom and fresh- 
ness of their correspondence. The elder Mr. Twining wisely 
determined to indulge his son’s “ passion for books which were 
not books of business,” and in preparation for Cambridge “ placed 
him under the care and in the family” of a Colchester clergyman, 
whose ideas as to the education of his daughter were in advance 
of his age. There was no Girton in 1755, and Miss Smythies 
was “young Twining’s” fellow-pupil ; they learnt “ Latin and 
Greek together” with the usual result. The housekeeping-book 
in due time was headed by a passage from Tibullus, “ Elizabeth 
Twining, Jan. 21, 1764, 

' Illi sint omnia cure, 
Et juvet in tota me nihil esse domo.” 


She died childless in 1796, eight years before her husband. 

Mr. Twining entered at Sidney Sussex in 1755, was elected to 
a scholarship in 1756, and became a Fellow in 1760, holding 
“several distinguished offices” during the short period of resi- 
dence which was terminated by his marriage. At Fordham, near 
Colchester, where he passed nearly the whole of his married life, he 
held the “sole charge” only ; his two benetices were the gift of 
successive Bishops of London in 1772 and, apparently, in 1787. 
The later years of his life were spent in his parsonage of St. Mary, 
Colchester; but the only mention which we have observed of his 
country living of White Notley occurs, curiously enough, in con- 
nexion with his flight during the invasion panic :— 

After some deliberation with myself and with my brother R. it is 
settled that on Monday next, November 7 (1803), which is my Notley 


tithe-day, instead of returning hither the next day «as usual, I shall take 
inyself and my money on from Braintree to Cambiidge. 


A letter to an old friend, Dr. Hey, written from his lodgings at 
Cambridge (there is some misprint in its date), is the last of the 
series selected from Mr. Twining’s correspondence, and is a de- 
lightiul bit of description, Increasing intirmities would not admit 
of a residence in “College rooms, if I could have got them,” 
because it “ would not have suited my hubits of domestic comfort 


and attendance "—a passage which indicates that the elderly don 
of that period was far less advanced in the arts of civilization than 
his apolaustic successors within ourown memory. Accordingly, 
Mr. Twining went into lodgings, and he describes his quarters and 
his “ dinners from the College kitchen ” (his landlady was cook of 
Peter House), the “ plenty of good Cottenham, and the very best 
beer that I ever drank in my life”; the bedroom, where in order 


| to “ leave a ruelle to get into bed from” it was necessary to draw 


back a slidin el in the wainscot, and lay it open to the sitti 
room ; and least, his landlady’s “ a very 

leasing girl,” with as much minuteness and enjoyment as if 

ad been a freshman newly let loose from home and a private 
tutor, instead of an old clergyman within a year of his grave. He 
was as much of an undergraduate as his my syd Daniel, with 
whom in the evenings he was reading “ Cicero Dé Oratore,and we 
are now in the jokes.” Another nephew, Frank, had accompanied 
him to Cambridge “ by leave of his Colonel,” and after being “ of 
great use in settling me here, and making the a acquainted 
with my ways and likings,” had been ‘sent by coach to 
Colchester—there is a coach three times a week”—to be ready, 
we suppose, for the French. 


From the writer of these charming letters, and from his corre- 
spondents, we obtain a collection of pictures of contemporary 
events, and of characters now belonging to political or literary his- 
tory, more lifelike than any which articles or essays could furnish. 
A single letter from Dr. Burney to Mr. Twining, describing the 
Gordon riots of 1780 from day to day as they were proceeding, 
would make the volume worth reading if there were nothing 
else attractive in it; but it is followed by another letter 
from the same hand, giving an account, inter alia, of the 
shabby funeral of Dr. Johnson, which may be thought by many 
readers even of greater interest. A discussion of ‘ Mr, Parr's” 
qualifications as a schoolmaster, upon the question arising as to the 
school to which Mr. Twirfing’s nephew should be sent, shows us 
the great scholar from a new and “ parental” point of view; and 
the volume generally contains so much of slight and passing com- 
ment on persons and matters to which one would like to turn a 
second time that we must express a sincere regret that the editor 
has not shared his great-uncle’s feeling, “I hate a book without 
an index.” Even the table of contents supplies only the subjects 
of the various letters, and omits the names of their writers. If the 
editor will permit the comparison, it is like a day-book without a 
ledger. 

Mr. Twining watched with deep anxiety the course of the 
French Revolution, and his letters atter the death of Louis XVI. 
are full of the results of this careful thought. “ Alas, thia 
war !—it may now be necessary, but I am afraid that necessity 
was unnecessarily brought on. . . . Ihave no idea of being 
provoked into a war, of going to war because we are angry.” .. . 
“Well; jacta est alea, and God speed us!” The two brothers, 
however, were supporters of Pitt, of whom the elder writes, 
*T have so high an opinion that I am ready to suspect he has 
better reasons on his side than I am aware of.” 


Music and classical literature, in both of which Mr. Twini 
throughout his life held a position of recognized distinction among 
his contemporaries, take up a large space in his correspondence. 
As a skilled musician his mind was much exercised by the “ psalm- 
tunes” of the time; and one “most curious piece of barbarism, 
often sung at Colchester,” he took the trouble to write down for 
Dr. Burney. ‘I never heard anything so horrible and strange ; 
‘tis worse than a Greek fragment.” This unfortunate tune is 
a “common metre,” which, we believe, has not elsewhere sur- 
vived, though it bears a family likeness to many modern hymn 
tunes in its complete vacuity of idea. 


Mr. Twining possessed the happy art of securing and retaining 
personal friendships, and his confidence in this power is singularly 
evidenced by a story which he tells in a diary addressed to his 
brother. In this age’ of multitudinous acquaintances and few 
friends there are not many of us who would venture to, risk a 
similar test. In one of his posting journeys Mr. Twining found 
himself at Lichfield, where he learnt that “an old and intimate 
friend, whom he had not seen for near forty years, and whom he 
never expected to see again, then Archdeacon of Salop and one of 
the Residentiaries of the Cathedral,” was in residence. The pas- 
sage is too long to quote in full; but Mr. Twining called on the 
Canon in the Close, refused to send in his name, and “ when he 
came to me in the passage, peering and scowling at me,” kept up 
for some minutes the character of a begging clergyman in dis 
soliciting encouragement for “a little treatise [ had written.” 
As the Archdeacon became more curt and more impatient, givi 
no sign of recognition upon his visitor’s increasing hints, oa 
shrinking back finally from the offered hand, “declaring he 
had not the least knowledge of me,” “ then, at last, I was obliged 
to discover myself. What, quoth I, don’t you know TWINING?” 
The change was immediate ; “a hearty welcome and a hearty 
laugh. It was a fine dramatic dvayvapiors, or discovery.” Pos- 
sibly so in 1797, and with such a man to recognize as Mr. 
Twining; but for ourselves we should prefer not to try a similar 
experiment on a modern Archdeacon whom we had last seen 
when we were undergraduates together forty years ago. 
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SIBERIA IN ASIA.* 


M® SEEBOHM’S Siberia in Asia forms a worthy companion 
to his valuable and interesting account of Siberia in Europe 
—as he has styled the lower valley of the Petchora river, which 
he explored in 1875. His second journey was made two years 
later, and its aim was similar to that of the first, the traveller's 
main attention being directed to the birds which migrate north- 
‘wards in such swarms when their breeding season draws near. To 
some extent, as he says in his Preface, his second volume must 
necessarily be a repetition of the first, for in his new field of re- 
gearch, though the meridian of the Caspian was altered to that of 
the Gulf of Bengal, the latitude remained the same, and the con- 
ditions of life among which he found himself amid the forests 
and upon the swampy flats of the Yenesay closely resembled those 
which he has made familiar to readers of his wanderings among 
similar districts in the valley of the Petchora, Ornithologists alone 
can fully appreciate the scientific results at which Mr. Seebohm 
arrived after travelling so far and undergoing so many hardships. 
But no one can fail to admire the genuine love of science which 
has twice impelled him to visit so distant and ungenial a land for 
the sake of tilling up a gap here and there in the history of birds 
and their breeding-places. As regards that portion of his work 
which describes Siberian scenery and manners, it is of unusual 
interest, and may be cordially recommended as a valuable contri- 
bution towards our knowledge of the northern section of what he 
ustly styles “a magnificent country of superb forests, and corn- 
ids capable of rivalling those of Minnesota, whilst its mineral 
wealth includes iron equal in quality to that of Sweden, and gold 
almost as abundant as that of California, to say nothing of copper, 
salt, and coal.” To Mr. Seebohm Siberia appears to be “ a second 
Canada in reserve”; and he thinks that the political geographer 
who looks far into the future, and wonders what field will open 
itself for surplus population and capital when North America ~ 
become as densely populated as Europe, “ may tpone his 
anxieties for many centuries, to allow time for the civilization of 
Siberia to reopen the problem.” 

Mr. Seebohm left London on the 1st of March, 1877, traversed 
Russia from the frontier to Nijny Novgorod by rail, and then 
sledged 3,240 miles, by way of Perm, Omsk, Tomsk, and Yenesaisk, 
to the Koorayika,a river which falls into the Yenesay, twelve 
hundred miles from its mouth, and just within the Arctic circle, 
‘There he took up his quarters for the rest of the winter on board 
the frozen-up Thames, the steamer in which Captain Wiggins, the 
indefatigable Kara Sea navigator, had made a successful voyage 
from Sunderland during the preceding autumn. In that vessel he 
oc to return home by sea after the breaking up of the ice, 

ut his plans were frustrated. Up to the end of May all went 
smoothly with the inhabitants of the Thames, but soon afterwards 
the ice began to break up, and then the battle of the Yenesay raged 
for about a fortnight, during which the minor river Koorayika 
alternately rose and fell, “This great annual battle between 
summer and winter,” says Mr. Seebohm, “is the great event of the 
year in these regions, like the rising of the Nile in Egypt.” The 
summer sun long contends in vain with winter supported by the 
north wind; at length the south wind begins to blow, and the 
armies of winter slowly recede towards the Pole. “ It was a 
wonderful sight,” we are told,“ to watch these armies alter- 
nately advancing and retreating,” and sometimes the spectators 
would spend hours on the bank of the river, “ transfixed with 
astonishment, staring aghast at icebergs, twenty to thirty feet high, 
driven down the river at a speed of from ten to twenty miles an 
hour.” The state of affairs soon became critical for the Thames, 
which was carried this way and that, pounded by floes and 
bumped against the rocky shore. Meantime bird life was becoming 
active :— 

The revolution in the ice took place to the accompaniment of a perfect 
babel of birds. Above our heads we continually heard the gag, gag of 
Geese and the harsh bark of Swans, as flock after flock hurried past us to 
the Tundra, Wherever there was a little open water between the ice-floes 
and pack-ice, crowds of Gulls were fishing as if they had not had a meal 
for a week, and their derisive laugh, as they quarrelled over their prey, 
seemed to mock our misfortunes, while ever and anon the wild weird cries 
of the Black-throated and Red-throated Divers, like the distant scream of 
tortured children, came from the creek opposite. A few flocks of Wild 
Ducks also passed us, and along the shore small birds flitted from bush to 
bush in hitherto unknown profusion. Bramblings and White Wagtails 

d in pairs, Shore Larks in small flocks, and Redpoles in large flocks, 
and I shot a solitary Wheatear. In the midst of his troubles on board his 
half-wrecked steamer, Captain Wiggins seized his gun and shot a Goose, 
which was flying over the ship, and which proved to be the Little White- 
fronted Goose, the species which I had missed shooting the day before. 


At last winter was finally vanquished for the year, and “ the 


fragments of his beaten army were compelled to retreat, to the 
triumphant music of thousands of song-birds, and amidst the 


waving of green leaves and the illumination of gay flowers of 


every hue,” but the troubles of the Thames were not over. As it 


"was sailing down the Yenesay, after its escape from its dangerous 


winter quarters on the Koorayika, a whole chapter of accidents 


~combined to strand it hopelessly on a shoal from which the water 


fast ebbed away, and Oaptain Wiggins was reluctantly obliged to 
abandon it there, One of the consequences of this shipwreck was 
that Mr. Seebohm did not reach the breeding-places of the 
migratory birds he was following northwards until much valuable 


* Siberia in Asia: a Visit to the Valley of the Yenesay in East Siberia. 
With Description of the Natural History, Migration of Birds, §c. By Henry 
Seebohm. London: John Murray. 1382. . 


time had been lost. On his arrival he found “ a wild-looking coun 
full of lakes, swamps, and rivers, a dead flat in some places, in otherg 
undulating, even hilly. This was the true Siberian Tundra, brilliant 
with flowers, swarming with musquitoes, and full of birds.” 4 
more dreary part of the world during two-thirds of the year ean 
scarcely be imagined. For eight months out of the twelve ey 
trace of vegetable life is completely hidden under a covering of 
snow six feet thick, and during the greater part of that time no 
traces of animal life are to be seen beyond the footprints of g 
reindeer or a fox, or the occasional appearance of a raven or asno 
owl, wanderers from their forest homes. Throughout the two mid. 
winter months the sun disappears altogether. In February it 
begins to reappear, and by June it only just touches the horizon at 
midnight. Still winter reigns until the south wind begins to blow, 
Then the ice on the great rivers breaks uP, the covering of snow 
melts away, and “for three months a hot symmer produces 4 
brilliant Alpine flora, like an English flower-garden run wild, 
and a profusion of Alpine fruit.” Wonderful as is the trans. 
formation of the vegetable world on the arrival of the thaw, 
Mr. Seebohm thinks that the change in animal life which then 
takes place is far more sudden and striking. The sensational 
event of the season, he says, is of course the breaking up of 
the ice on the great rivers. “ The silent upheaval of a gigantic 
river, four miles wide, and the smash-up of the six-feet-thick 
ice upon it, at the rate of twenty square miles an hour,” is to 
his mind a more majestic display of power than even a storm 
at sea or a hurricane on land. “ But, for all that, the arrival 
of migratory birds, so suddenly and in such countless numbers, 
appeals more forcibly to the imagination, perhaps because it 
is more mysterious.” Unfortunately, Mr. Seebohm gives no 
detailed descriptions of the arrival of the feathered caravans, 
referring his readers to what he has written on the subject in 
his Siberia in Europe. There is no passage in the ornithological 
part of his present volume so interesting to the general reader 
as the account in its predecessor of the migration he witnessed 
from the lighthouse tower at Heligoland. Instead of a picture 
of the arrival of the birds at their Arctic breeding-place, he 
has given his views as to migration in general. Since the 
period of his visit to the valley of the, Petchora, he has 
studied the subject in the South of France both in autumn and 
spring, and he has somewhat modified the views he held when 
engaged upon his former work. He is no longer of opinion that 
too much has been made of the great lines and routes of migra- 
tion, and he is inclined to recall the doubts he formerly ex- 
pressed as to whether birds follow ancient coast-lines, for “the 
migration from the south of Denmark over Heligoland to 
the coast of Lincolnshire seems to correspond so exactly with 
what geologists tell us must have been the old coast-line, that it ig 
difficult to believe it to be only a coincidence.” The “ ornitholo- 
gical results” of Mr. Seebohm’s “ trip ” of more than fifteen thou- 
sand miles, including the return journey, occupy only a page and 
a half of his book; but he considers them “ on the whole satisfac- 
tory.” Ordinary sportsmen will consider his Siberian bag but a 
small recompense for the hardships he underwent; but ornitholo- 

ists will envy him his first authentic eggs of the Asiatic Golden 

lover, his unique specimens of the eggs of “ the Arctic Willow- 
Warbler, the Siberian Chiffchaff, and the Yellow-browed Warbler,” 
and the rest of his “‘ Siberian plunder.” 

Of the Russian officials, clergymen, and traders with whom he 
was brought into contact in the extreme North, Mr. Seebohm does 
not say much that iscomplimentary. The Ostiaks and Samoyedes, 
and other natives of that sterile land, appear to have but small 
reason to be grateful to those representatives of their rulers who 
appear among them. “If by any chance an honest official is placed 
in any position of trust, and tries to act justly, the rich merchants 


of the district combine together, and move heaven and earth . 


to have him displaced, so that their own petty schemes 
of plunder may be renewed.” As to the priests, “ they are 
absolutely useless; their offices in the Greek Church are s0 
mechanical that they might be performed almost equally well 
by machinery. In many cases the priests are worse than useless; 
they have nothing to do, and, under the pretext of keeping holy 
certain days, they encourage the people in drinking to excess, and 
in wasting valuable time in idling.” Among the merchants with 
whom Mr. Seebohm had to deal, commercial honour seemed 
almost unknown. As an instance of this he mentions the be- 
haviour of the Mayor of Yenesaisk, who had originally been a 
pedlar, and had failed twice, but who had the reputation of being 
worth two million roubles. For some of the goods which this 
worthy supplied to the travellers he charged twice over; 
in delivering others he made mistakes in numbers much to his 
own advantage. And all the other specimens of the mercantile 
class with whom Mr. Seebohm had business dealings appear to 
have been equally dishonest. He remarks, however, that the 
utter absence of commercial honour among Russian men of 
business must not be looked upon as an exclusively Russian 
characteristic. He thinks that it is independent of race or 
climate, and that “the commercial immorality of Russia must be 
laid to the charge of its despotic government.” In the cha- 
racter of the Russian t he recognizes numerous good 
points, and he holds that “there must be a great future 
in store for a nation with so many virtues.” In Siberia 
especially the peasant of Russian race is a man in whose praise 
much may be said, being kindly, hospitable, and far more 
honest and independent than his brethren in the districts which 
were so long subjected to the curse of serfdom. Unfortunately he 
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ot as sober and thrifty as he might be. Between Tyumain and 
Sak Mr. Seebohm was able to compare with each other a number 
of villages tenanted by inhabitants of different races and creeds. 
Most of them were ian, with a large church in the centre 
having a gilt cross. “Others were Tartar villages, where the 
crescent occupied the place of the cross; and it was somewhat 
humiliating to us Christians to find that the cross was too often 
the symbol of drunkenness, disorder, dilapidation, and comparative 
poverty, whereas the crescent was almost invariably the sign of 
sobriety, order, enterprise, and prosperity.” In the whole course of 
his travels Mr. Seebohm seems to have found only one model 
village. In it “order reigned, and a hundred little details be- 
tokened industry and civilization.” The houses were comfortable, 
their occupants were tidy, the community was free from crime, 
drink, and idleness. These model villagers turned out to be 
Skoptsy, the gloomy fanatics whose asceticism Mr, Seebohm 
quaintly describes as “ teetotalism carried out to the 
bitter end. 


HUDSON’S JEWS IN ROME.* 


ISS HUDSON would seem to be of a sanguine tempera- 
ment. “I think,” she says in her preface, “this book 

will not be found dull and lifeless, for while seeking, viewing in 
different lights, and blending the materials of which it is com- 
sed, I have felt myself carried back to my own youthful days.” 
his may be a very good reason why the “ compilation,” as Miss 
Hudson, with equal truth and ingenuousness, describes her work, 
should interest her, but it scarcely concerns her readers, Those 
persons who are given to favouring their friends with reminis- 
cences of their youth are apt to be regarded in general society as 
bores, and there is no evidence to show that Miss Hudson’s youth- 
ful days are of exceptional interest to the world at large. If M’ss 
Hudson’s meaning is that her book may haply carry back her 
readers to the days of their own youth, we fully admit the possi- 
bility. Most people can remember days in childhood when they 
were obliged reluctantly to sit still for a prolonged period and 
listen to goody-goody tales, entirely devoid of interest, which 
some elderly aunt or devoutly disposed grandmother would pour 
into their unwilling ears. Of those days they will be forcibly 
reminded as they read Miss Hudson’s es. Miss Hudson 
studied her subject in Rome, she tells us. She might equally well 
have studied it at Margate. The book contains no evidence 
- of original research of any kind. Miss Hudson has ‘quoted, or 
abridged, with or without due acknowledgment, the writings 
of English authors, standard and other; and has attempted to 


scraps of sermons, and descriptions which may be original, though 
they savour of the tourist’s handbook. ‘There are, here and 
there, touches of humour which’ will delight the reader ; but, as 
the humour is entirely of the unconscious sort, we do not know 
that Miss Hudson will be anxious to claim credit for it. 
_ Turning to the first chapter, we find a motto taken from the 
vane Hankinson. We confess, with shame, that we have been 

itherto unacquainted with the works of this author; but we 
cheerfully acknowledge, by way of making amends for our 
ignorance, that, from a literary point of view, he is admirably 
qualified to furnish headings for Miss Hudson’s chapters, She 
begins cautiously. She asks her readers what modern city has such 
a history as that of Rome, and then proceeds to give them the 
following piece of information :— 

When we read in the eighth chapter of the book of Maccabees of the 


beginning of intercourse between the Jews and the Romans, we see that 
they could previously have known very little of each other. 


This is almost as interesting a piece of information as Hamlet's 
concerning villains in Denmark, and might call forth some such 
retort as Horatio made on that occasion. Miss Hudson soon 
after this gives an odd account of the origin of Stoicism, which 
she evidently ascribes to the Jews. She points out that the 
Jews, more than two hundred years before the Christian era, had 
great influence in Syria, and that a body of Greek teachers 
afterwards grew up in Syria and Asia Minor, “and in some 
of the islands in that part of the world,” she adds, with a 
fine superiority to details, “who positively taught monotheism. 
Three of these philosophers, at different times, emigrated to 
Athens. The first who did so, Zeno, taught in a stoa, or porch, 
whence those who followed his system were called Stoics.” 
Several writers have shown that the Stoic asceticism had pecu- 
liar attractions for the Oriental mind, and that its early pro- 
fessors were, for the most part, Afiatic Greeks; hence, no doubt, 
Miss Hudson, who is not a careful reader, has assumed that the 
system had an Eastern origin, Zeno was, of course, a native of 

rus; but it is utterly incorrect to speak of him as a philo- 
sopher who emigrated to Athens, for he settled in Athens when a 
very young man, and studied philosophy there. Moreover, the 
monotheism of the earlier Stoics was really little more than pan- 
theism. However, Miss Hudson cannot be expected to be accu- 
rate in such P scrsrs as these. She has apparently derived her 
knowledge of ancient Sta mainly from a work entitled 
Judaism at Rome, by F. Huidekoper; an American author much 
given to wild theorizing. From this work she also borrows, not 


* A History of the Jews in Rome, B.C. 160-A.D. 604. By E. H. 
Author of “The Life and Times of Louisa, Queen of Prante,” s The ‘Royal 
Mausoleum, Frogmore,” &c. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


without quaint additions of her own, some information on the 
subject of the Sibylline verses. Her religious prejudices, apart 
t to 


from other considerations, render her 
be the historian of the period which she has chosen. She 
admires all Christians, and most Jews; she tolera and 


occasionally pities, Stoics and other “monotheists,” while she 
regards all pagans from the point of view of a Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of a bygone day, who spoke of Plato as “ this poor benighted 
heathen.” She is, moreover, under the impression that the dis- 
tinction between patrician and plebeian was prevalent during the 
Empire. “ The plebeians,” she tells us, “ more readily adopted 
Jewish ideas and opinions than did the patricians,” If by plebeians 
she means the lower classes, it was,on the contrary, they who showed 
the most bitter hostility to the Jews. She also apparently believes. 
that Augustus was at the head of the aristocratic party as opposed 
to Julius, the leader of the people. She speaks of Tiberius as a 
noble champion of popular rights, and an earnest monotheist. There 
is no doubt that Tacitus and other writers have misrepresented 
Tiberius, and grossly exaggerated his vices, but this scapcely justifies. 
extravagant laudation of him. However, Miss Hudson is scarcely 
to be held responsible for this, She happens to have read the 
American work to which we have referred, and, finding this among 
other matter, she adopts it, wisely Pon ing that an author whose 
works she can read is more useful for her purposes than one who 
wrote in a dead language with which she is unacquainted. More- 
over, Tacitus was a benighted heathen. With regard to chron- 
ology she is not more fortunate. In the second chapter she in- 
forms us that Cicero lived “in the reign of Augustus.” We 
should have thought that it was not necessary to be acquainted 
with the dead languages to know that Cicero was put to death at. 
the time of the proscription under the second triumvirate. The 
passage which contains this interesting statement discloses another 
of Miss Hudson’s qualifications for writing history—the faculty of 
misquotation. It runs thus :— 


In one of the Hibbert lectures of 1880 Ernest Renan tells us that in the 
time of Cicero—that is, in the reign of Augustus Casar—the Jews were so 
powerful and influential in Rome that the word of Zechariah was veritied _ 
to the letter: “The world laid hold of the skirt of the Jew, and said to 
him, Lead us to Jerusalem.” 


M. Renan tells us nothing of the kind. The words “ se vérifiait ” 
do not mean “was verified.” M. Renan is not speaking of an. 
accomplished fact, but of a tendency, and, moreover, he is not re- 
ferring to the time of Cicero, but rather to that of Juvenal, which, 
we may inform Miss Hudson, was somewhat later. The passage: 
may be found at p. 55 of M. Lévy’s edition of the Conférences- 
d@ Angleterre. This mistake led us to fear that Miss Hudson's. 


: ( _ knowledge of French was not much greater than of the “ dead 
impart life and local colour to her narrative by moral reflections, | 


languages”; we were, however, happily disabused of this error on. 
reaching p. 59, where she has without acknowledgment adopted 
the greater part of M. Renan’s description of the Sows quarter in 
Rome. In a later chapter, too, she follows, with some slight. 
variations, his account of the great fire in Nero’s reign, again. 
without any acknowledgment, 

It is not necessary to follow Miss Hudson in her eccentric 
ramblings through Roman and Jewish history. She by no means 
confines herself to the subject suggested by the title of her book, 
but wanders to Judza, Egypt, and elsewhere as her vagrant fan 
leads her. The latter part of the work is concerned much more wi 
Christians than with Jews, and she connects the invasion of 
Alaric with her subject by the remark that “in these times of 
anarchy and general distress the Romans and the Jews were very 
often involved in the same disasters,” Perhaps one reason wh 
the Jews are so much less prominent in the latter part of the wor 
is that Mr. Huidekoper here seems to fail her, and she is com- 
pelled to fall back upon Merivale, who, from the nature of his subject,. 
is less closely concerned with the Jews. At this period, too, Mi 
Hudson becomes less amusing. Her incidental sermons become 
longer and more tedious as she advances, and we find no such 
delightful “ bits” as occur in the earlier chapters, Speaking of the- 
captivity of Josephus, Miss Hudson remarks that it must have: 
been irksome to bear the “galling chain”; she goes on to say 
that “in our free land a chain is never seen upon a human being, 
except,” she adds, with an unusual desire for accuracy of state- 
ment, “on Portland Island, or near some other convict station.” 
Of St. Paul’s imprisonment she writes as follows :— We know 
not, but we may fairly suppose that the favoured prisoner was 
allowed to take the air and exercise necessary to health.” Of St. 
Luke she informs us that, “ being a physician, he must have been 
acquainted with plants and their properties,” and she pictures him 
composing his gospel as he walked amid the flowers—“ the cistus, 
or rock-rose, which daily sheds its white petals like snowflakes on the 
ground, with the star-like anemone andall the otherindigenous flowers 
that are now abundantly gathered in the woods and meadows of 
the adjoining estates.” An auctioneer’s catalogue could scarcely 
furnish us with a more delightful instance of the art of sinking. 

It would be ridiculous to expect accuracy of any kind in such 
a work as this. A few of the author's grosser blunders may be 
mentioned. We cannot help thinking that there must be some. 
inaccuracy in the following version of the inscription on the tradi- 
tional tomb of St. Paul at Rome :— 


Tu es sas electiones Sancte Paule Apostole, 
Predicator veritas in Universo Mundo. 


Miss Hudson must have had so much practice in transcription in 


the course of compiling her book that we should really have 
expected greater exactness, even in the case of a dead language, 
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In describing the Appian Way she informs her readers that 
“to be buried there was almost as great an honour as the 
being interred in Westminster Abbey is to a distinguished Briton. 

Of course there was no more honour in being buried on the 
Appian Way than there is now in possessing a family vault 
in Kanal Green Cemetery. ‘The Emperor Claudius was the 
son, not the grandson, of Drusus. We cannot understand why 
such writers as Miss Hudson do not buy and use Dr. Smith’s 
Smaller Classical Dictionary. It would save them from count- 
less blunders on elementary points. Another work of re- 
ference would be necessary for the correction of mistakes in 
English, such as “ affecting a reconciliation.” In the spelling of 
classical names Miss Hudson displays that originality of treatment 
which is denied to her as a historian. She makes an ingenious 
double mistake in saying that “ Augustus was the first Imperitor,” 
and is equally happy in calling the informers who flourished under 
the early Emperors “ dilatores,” and in speaking of the temple of 
“ Jupiter Sator.” Twice over she writes Xenophon “ Zenophon, 

and, with a delightful sense of the interchangeability of vowels, 
she calls the wife of ‘I'rajan sometimes Plotina, sometimes Platona. 
Cecilia Metella becomes Cicilia, Ionia appears as “ Iona”; the 
Royal family of Syria are called “ Selucidw ”; Septimius Severus 
loses one of his i's; Tarquinius Supurbus built the temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitoline ; Attila is transformed into Atilla; and 
the name “ Lapetidw ” is bestowed upon one of the three primary 
divisions of the human race. 

Enough has been said about this absurd book. We have rarely 
met with a work cf equal pretensions which combined in so 
high a degree ignorance of facts with fatuity of thought and 
feebleness of expression. More might be written about the whole- 
sale appropriation of other people’s thoughts and expressions. 
To have borrowed with acknowledgment—‘ footnoting” Miss 
Hudson calis the process—on one page is not an adequate excuse 
for borrowing without acknowledgment on the next. But it is 
perhaps as well not to take Miss Hudson too seriously. 


A GOLDEN BAR.* 


« \ \ 7 HAT is your book?” asks one of the young ladies in this 
story of another. “ Ah! alove story. Well! one has 

had enough of that sort of thing. After seventeen it palls upon 
you. ‘Though there is a time, 1 suppose, when one could swallow 
any amount of sentiment; and no doubt it will always please a 
certain class of minds.” Certainly this partiality for sentiment is 
confined neither to our own time nor our own people. The French 
love it dearly, as M. Dumas knows, and always have loved it from 
the days of Mlle. de Scudéri downwards; and for the Germans, 
has not Schiller owned that they like it, and “the more trifling 
it is the more generally welcome it is”? But sentiment and 
the sentimental are much-abused words. There is the sentiment 
of The Bride of Lammermoor, for example, and the sentiment 
of La Dame aux Camélias ; the sentiment of George Sand, and 
the sentiment of Charles Dickens. Exacter writers distinguish 
between sentiment and sentimentality; but most of us assign 
all the various phases of the melting mood to the former, and 
like it, or laugh at it, as the case may be, without discrimina- 
tion. ‘There is much the same vagueness, too, about a “ love- 
story.” Of the modern love-story, no doubt, as of the modern 
sentiment, we have most of us had enough, and more than enough. 
And yet was there ever a story told, to which the world has cared 
to listen, in which love did not play its part? Have there ever 
been told love-stories more charming than Zhe Tempest or The 
Winter's Tale? more terrible than Othello or Romeo and Juliet? 
Goethe is said to have found this capital defect in Heine, that 
he lacked love—an accusation which a well-meaning writer has 
recently repudiated with scorn, because Heine loved his old mother 
and his young wife. That is not, of course, the sort of love 
Goethe had in his mind, if he ever did bring that charge against 
Heine; and in such sort probably no great man was ever much 
more deficiént than Goethe himself. He could write about it, as 
he could write about everything, because he had studied it, as he 
had studied everything. Charm, says the English poet— 

Charm is the glory which makes 

Song of the poet divine, ~ 

Love is the fountain of charm. 
Goethe was too great a poet, too great a critic, not to know this, 
and to put his knowledge to the best possible use; but to let 
love be ever more than a plaything, to let him become “ master and 
king,” as Mr. Swinburne says, Goethe was far too wise, too well- 
balanced a soul. Of a story of love, then, the world will never 
have enough ; neither after seventeen nor after seventy will it pall. 
But a “love-story,” as our sentimentalists of either sex understand 
it, isa very diflerent affair; between the conventional love-story 
and a story of love there is all the ditlerence that there is between 
a horse-chestnut and a chestnut horse. 

A Golden Bar may be more fitly styled a story of love, and of 
its kind a good one. There is sentiment in it, certainly, “ any 
amount of sentiment,” as the young lady already quoted observes ; 
but of sentimentality there is far less than is customarily to be 
found among its fellows. In sober truth, we must confess we 
cannot find it in our minds to rank the kind very high among 
works of fiction, and this sample will probably find favour rather 


* A Golden Bar. By the Author of “Christina North,” “ Under the 
Limes,” &c, 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1882. 


with readers of the age of “sweet seventeen,” or about that 
period of fabled sweetness, than with those who have had longer 
and sterner experience of the realities both of life and love, 
Nevertheless, the kind exists, and the reviewer, whatsoever his 
personal likings or dislikings may be, cannot ignore it. Pleasure 
it undoubtedly gives to a large class of minds, and so long ag 
that pleasure is of a wholesome, cleanly, and tolerably rational 
sort, it would, in the existing conditions of the modern noyel 
(which assuredly need no “ lyric fury” either in praise or blame) 
be affectation to object to it. The pleasure that its readers wil] 
derive from 4A Golden Bar fulfils all these modest requirements— 
modest, indeed, but yet how often unfulfilled ! 

The title is to be literally understood. The bar that separates 
Tris Durant from Bertram Heseltine is money and the things 
waich produce and represent money. Bertram is the grandson of 
old Squire Heseltine; Iris is the daughter by a former marriage of 
the widow of another of the Squires sons. Bertram had never 
set eyes on his grandfather, between whom and his father there 
had been feud. Nevertheless on the Squire’s death he finds him- 
self heir of Heseltine and all thereto belonging. Iris and her 
mother have long lived under the Squire’s roof, and we are given 
to understand that, had it not been for the girl’s sense of justice, 
Bertram would never have come into his kingdom. But her sense 
of justice cannot prevent her from regarding him as an intruder, 
and though he is very willing that she and her mother shall con- 
tinue under his roof, she makes this impossible by steadfastly 
refusing the only possible means to this consummation. Mrs, 
Heseltine is naturally only too ready to further Bertram’s plead- 
ings, all her tastes as well as her early experience of the bitterness 
of poverty rendering her most averse to give up the luxuries of 
life at Heseltine. Nor is the girl herself insensible to the charms 
either of Bertram or his belongings. On the contrary, her early 
aversion changes very soon into liking, and her liking, of course, into 
love. But there is the “ golden bar”! She is, as assuredly some will 
be inclined to call her, a bit of a Dojia Quixote, this charming young 
lady (for she is very charming), and she has taken it into her pretty 
little head that to marry Bertram will be tantamount to selling 
herself for Heseltine—a notion which is still further confirmed by 
the confession of her mother that she has revealed to Bertiam 
all he owes to her daughter’s generosity. Bertram’s sisters, too, 
polite, accomplished, but most unamiable young ladies, stand in the 
way. ‘They object to this pretty interloper, for they very plainly 
see that Heseltine can be no home for her and them. And there 
are other complications, arising out of Bertram’s past life ; and out 
of hers (not a long past) as well, for Bertram is almost as 
ingenious in raising obstacles as she. Llow they are all eventu- 
ally removed we shall not say; but we may say that their re- 
moval is delayed with no little skill up to the very last moment, 
and till the reader really begins to doubt what the ending may be, 
especially as the deus ex machina is a little child sick ot a tever; 
and when a heroine, in love and beloved, comes, towards the end 
of a third volume, into contact with the tever, heartbreaking 
things are wont, as we all know, to happen. Fortunately, they 
do not happen here; and, indeed, to have killed Iris would have 
been a sin that her readers and her critics could never have jor- 
given the author. Desdemona and Juliet and Ophelia may die; 
there is a fitness even in the melancholy fate of Lucy Ashton; 
but the “ high Roman fashion ” of the tragic muse will never 
do for the “fireside concerns” of the modern novel. ‘there 
is an underplot (though plot is perhaps hardly the word to 
apply to such gentle complications as furnish out these three 
volumes) dealing with another pair of lovers, who come to their 
happiness sooner than do iis and Bertram, and go very near more- 
over to losing it. But this, though neatly managed enough, has 
little bearing on the main story. Without it Iris Durant’s tale 
could hardly perhaps have been told in the orthodox form estab- 
lished by publishers and librarians; but it neither helps on that 
tale nor retards it. The virtue of the book lies less in its story 
than in its characters; and these, though of no particularly original 
and commanding type, have certainly more freshness and more 
substance than most of those ill-assorted fragments which are 
jolted backwards and forwards in the kaleidoscope of contempo- 
rary fiction. The men are the least satisfactory, being of some- 
what cold-blooded and rather too superior natures, save the 
lad Raymond Stretton, a cheery, pleasant young fellow, with 
his love of strange pets and his dislike to routine. His death 
seems rather a gratuitous piece of misery, though we are given to 
understand that it removes a growing discord between a husband 
and wife. But it is well managed, with wise simplicity and 
restraint, and a complete absence both of “ pathos ” of the little Paul 
type, and of so-called “ realism,” which is as surprising as it is 
agreeable. It is, however, with the female characters that the 
author is naturally most successful. Iris is perhaps a little irri- 
tating at times with her persistent remembrance of the “ bar,” but 
she is a true woman, and a lovable one. Her mother, too, with 
all her worldliness and her scheming (which is, indeed, hardly in 
the circumstances unreasonable), is in her own way, as she justly 
considers, a most attractive personage, and a gentlewoman. 
Characters of less importance, such as the kindly but somewhat 
puzzle-headed Mrs. Klrington, and her pretty frivolous daughter 
Letty, are touched with a light and yet sure hand, and always 
with a well-bred one. Indeed there is no vulgarity in the book 
throughout, either of thought or word, intentional or otherwise. 
This is not the least of its merits, for it is a merit which is cer- 
tainly not conspicuous in the novel of to-day. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


PPARENTLY the public has had more than enough of the 
A costly and unwieldy books usually produced as Christmas 
resents. Editions de luxe, itis true, we have still with us. Perhaps 
Mir. Du Maurier’s page of sketches in Punch’s Almanack will con- 
vince publishers that an édition de luxe is not necessarily French for 
a book which cannot be read with comfort. But, for the present, 
great novelists are still published, by way of doing them honour, 
on paper almost big enough to contain the illustrations which 
Heine longed for—studies of the feet of the ladies of Gottingen, 
on the scale of nature, None of these publications, however, come 
before us to-day; indeed Christmas books are resolving themselves 
into two classes—children’s books about children, mostly religious 
in tone, and the yearly volumes of magazines for boys and servant 
girls. It is difficult to say anything discriminating about things 
which are all so like each other, and which doubtless are well 
adapted to their ends, as they are produced, without apparent 
variety, every revolving year. 

Mr. Caldecott’s Graphic Pictures are, of course, on a higher level 
than “The Quiet Sunday ” or “ Billy and Bobby.” The Graphic 
pictures we have seen before, in the Graphic, but Mr. Caldecott’s 
art bears being examined more than once. ‘ Mr, Chumley’s Holi- 
days,” is the name of the first set of sketches. Mr. Caldecott 
connects the drawings by a fine thread of letterpress ; he shows 
you “carpet-dances” at foreign hotels; flirtations in corners; 
tourists who are “not very well in a boat”; ’Arry compelled to 
abandon his cigar; reluctant children at bathing time; the public 
on the sands; all the spectacles familiar to people of a gregarious 
mind, who enjoy their holidays in the midst of thousands of their 
fellow-creatures. There are also humorous pictures of dreary 
dinners. Jn “ Flirtations in France ” the shy and furtive inmates 
of hotel drawing-rooms are designed with much cleverness, and 
the topography of Cannes is distinctly recognizable. But Mr. 
Caldecott might have, without much trouble, drawn something 
rather more like the outline of the Esterel Hills. The uninviting 
crowd at Monte Carlo is invested with its proper vulgarity. There 
is rather a good story about a man who puts down an umbrella 
ticket instead of a five-frane piece on the winning number at 
Monte Carlo. The steenlechase pictures and the designs of the 
hunting family are very good, and the drawings of Venice are 
rather pleasant after all the recent “ word pictures” of that too 
much written-about city. 

Of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s Anyhow Stories, Moral and Otherwise 
(Macmillan and Co.), the Otherwise tales are perhaps the more 
diverting, but the moral myths about the value of experience and 
about “ baby’s legs” are also very entertaining, and show much 
observation of the ways of artless youth, Miss ‘l'ennant’s drawings 
are either unpleasantly engraved or unpleasantly printed ; for some 
reason, at all events, the result is not so good as the intention, 
nor in any way worthy of what Miss Tennant’s exhibited work 
shows that she can do. 

Nature at Home (from the French of Théophile Gautier. Illus- 
trated by Karl Bodmer. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—Théophils 
Gautier, according to his translator, was “ one of the purest and 
most ews of French writers.” French is perhaps the 
most difficult of modern languages to translate into good Eng- 
lish prose, and it is not to be wondered at if the translator has 
sometimes missed his effect. The following sentence, for example, 
shows some skill in the art of sinking. “ Long ago have the 
cranes, ‘carrying their plaints with them,’ as Dante says, tra- 
versed space at a great height.” However, Théophile Gautier 
shows plenty of observation, even in his English disguise, and 
brings forth numbers of quaint bits of knowledge from his treasury. 
How few of us remember that Democritus, like the Zulu who 
acquired this skill after fighting a wild beast, knew the language 
of birds. This knowledge is not rare, M. Sébillot says, among 
French peasants, who have a regular system of interpreting birds’ 
speech, When and where did “Théo” acquire his knowledge of 
the private life of foxes; or has he poetically constructed their 
manners out of his ownimagination? Mr. Kingsley, when he be- 
lieved in an approaching revolution, once called the attention of a 
friend to a fox’s bark heard in the night. “In a few years,” he 
said with solemnity, “there may not be a fox left in England.” 
Has the Revolution left many foxes in France? As they were 
never so dear to the French gentry as to our own squires, perha 
the French peasantry have seen no reason for abolishing foxes. It 
is @ curious inconsistency in the patriotic Irish that while they 
shoot landlords and poison hounds they do not seem to shoot 
foxes. Gautier has plenty to say about the red deer, too, and 
Mr. Karl Bodmer, many of whose sylvan sketches are admir- 
able, gives us a tine drawing of a “storm-driven” stag in the 
pitiless snow. Gautier seems quite as knowing about owls, and, 
in short, might pass an examination by the Amateur Poacher him- 
self. But he falls from his realism when he maintains that the 
best way to observe the cuckoo is to buy a cuckoo clock! The 
whole chapter on the cuckoo reads rather as if Gautier had called 
oe gd frequently on the cuckoo, to use his own expression, and 

never found him more than a “ wandering voice.” It would 
be pleasant to jinger over Gautier's fancies and Mr. Bodmer’s 
charming drawings, but the student reads with some horror this 
version of Victor Hugo :— 
Go, go, U young maidens, 
To gather blue-bottles in the corn-fields. 


“The blue-bottle is not a highly valued flower,” adds the trans- 


| lator, reminding one of Mark Twain's statement in his agricultural 


journal, “ The guano is a fine bird.” 


The Boy's Own Annual (“ Leisure Hour” Office).—The Rev. 
J. G. Wood, Mr. Pycroft, the author of the famous “ Old 
Savage,” and other writers who know their subjects and their 
audience contribute to this magazine. Thecontents are extremely 
varied, and seem likely to make boys happy and keep them quiet, 
Here are tales of Bear Hunts in the Pyrenees, Bold Rescues, 
Brigands, Canoeing, Prairie Fires, Vikings, American Athletes, 
Baboons, Bars Sinister, Hints about BreamFishing, and instructions 
in the science of Cricket. Mr. Pycroft writes on “going in” to meet 
the ball, a practice which Mr. Murdoch recommends, if the “ going 
in” be bold enough. “ A batsman,” says the Australian authority 
in Longman’s Magazine, “ should always be ready to go in to an 
over-pitched ball, and whilst doing so must have contidence and 
coolness, and never give one thought to the wicket-keeper.” Our 
own observation shows us that this is the practice of the best 

layers of slow bowling. The mistake is to change your mind 
fore you meet the ball. But Mr. W. G. Grace says, “ Unless 
the bowling is very slow, slower than mine at least, a man cannot 
discern the right ball to go in to till too late to go in at all.” But 
old Clarke held that men should go in to slow bowling, and, on 
the whole, the question cannot, perhaps, be treated in generalities. 
The best player of slow bowling we have ever observed walked 
out of his ground constantly, and always with success, but his 
confidence was something unusual. Mr. Murdoch reports that, 
according to Mr. Spotforth and Mr. Boyle, no one who is “ set 
fast on his legs” can play their bowling, which is of very various 
pace. A periodical which treats topics so interesting and impor- 
tant as this may be confidently recommended to all boys, and boys 
who care not for long hops and half volleys will find information 
here about sailing ships, British gold coins, fox terriers, architec- 
ture, and salmon-flies, There are stories, too, which look so 
attractive that we only wish we had time to read them. 


Sunday Reading for the Young (Wells Gardner and Co.)— 
What the young, or indeed the old, should read on Sunday is a 
difficult question in many households. If you may read the 
Gardener's Chronicle, why not the Field? But in some houses 
people do not permit you even to read your letters, and the key of 
the mail-bag is hidden mysteriously from eyes profane. ‘ood 
Words has been called “ the Devil’s sandwich ” by a stern Scottish 
divine, who dislikes the mixture of sermons and novels. Sunday 
Reading for the Young wight be considered a “ sandwich” by the 
Puritan Scot, for there are papers on cats and dogs, and Arabs, 
and tigers, and wolves, as weil as études on Judas Iscariot, Jericho, 
Bethany, and other Bibie places and persons. Whether this col- 
lection will be deemed suitable or not depends, therefore, on the 
ideas of parents and guardians ; but, for our own part, we think it is 
harmless, and, like the halt-pint of beer spoken of by Mr. Gargary, 
“do not over-stimulate.” 

The Leisure Hour (Office) seems, if we do not wrong it, to have 
become rather more mundane than it used to be. The tirst picture 
represents a worldly game at lawn tennis, with a fat Philistine in 
flannels irritated by a dawdling lady, who pretends to play in an 
“ esthetic” dress. Our own sympathies are entirely with the 
“ pursy, played-out Philistine,” as the elegiac poet says. The 
‘“ Reflections of a Parisian Waiter” also seem “ perhaps a little 
gay,” and are illustrated by Mr. Cruikshank the Younger. ‘The 
Rey. Mr. Blackley writes on Thrift—a most important subject. 
Not to go near the Beckford Sale is the best counsel on this topic 
which we can offer to the son of toil. Mr. Blackley gives plenty 
of other advice, which seems good and to the point. The weakest 
side of the Leisure Hour is the art, which is often commonplace, 
to put it mildly, and borders now and then on the taste of the 
penny comic paper. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales (Routledge and Sons).—This is the old 
translation of Grimm, an old friend and welcome, even if not 
scientifically correct, and though Mr. Wehnert’s pictures are not so 
pretty and fanciful as those of Mr. Walter Crane. By the way, 

folkloristes dispute as to what tree the Machandelboom is. It is 
commonly translated (as in this version) “ almond-tree,” and it is 
worth remarking that Pausanias says the Galate told a similar 
tale about a tree which was certainly the almond. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge send a number 
of pretty little books containing the pretty little stories which 
they are so fortunate or skilful in securing. Among others we 
may mention Zhe Dreadful Cousin, by Mrs. Sitwell; Trust Me, 
by N. D’Anvers; and Light in the Gloaming. 

The Boys and I: a Child's Story for Children (Mrs. Molesworth. 
With Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. Routledge and Sons).— 
Mrs. Molesworth has set herself a very difficult task, in which, it 
may at once be said, she has not succeeded. She has attempted 
to make a girl of fourteen tell the story of herself and her little 
brothers as they were five years before, and the result is that the 
language used is suitable neither to the one nor the other. Surely 
no girl of fourteen would write about being a “big lady” and 
having children of her own, or describe a lady in deep mourning 
as dressed in “ regular black because of somebody belonging to 
her being dead”; neither would a damsel of nine speak of “ the 
faint winter dawn,” at least not unless she had been brought up in 
very wsthetic circles. The two little boys of six and sevem are 
well drawn and natural (though the younger ones in a manner 
that would be a disgrace to most children of tiuee); but the 
heroine and autobiographer has already, at the uge of nine, the 
makings of a femme tncomprise, use her relations are so stupid 


that they fail to see in rudeness and defiance the signs of a 
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conscientious nature and a tender heart. We cannot repeat 
too often how mischievous this kind of teaching is for children. 
Surely it is enough to have our grown-up girls fancying them- 
selves the victims of injustice, without ing to implant the 
same notion in their little sisters. 

Count the Sunny Days (C. A. Jones. Wells Gardner and Co.) 
is quite another sort of story. It is without much of the clever- 
ness that would render Mrs. Molesworth’s writings so attractive if 
she would only stick to the healthy morals of our childhood; the 
children who read this tale of the little waifs will be taken out of 
themselves and interested in other people’s lives. Things come a 
little more right for everybody, perhaps, than they would do in 
real life, but that is a fault on the proper side, especially in a 
“ Christmas book.” 

It is a pity that Good Stories (same "mapersty is not also 
provided with good illustrations, for anything more ill-drawn and 

lier than these coarsely-coloured pictures we have scldom seen. 
The tales are mostly short, and are partly historical and partly 
imaginary. Perhaps if the author had been less discursive she 
might have managed to produce something of greater interest. 

1 Stories (Lucie Ocbbe. Sonnenschein and Co.) suggests 
Hans Andersen in about the same way as a handful of lava might 
suggest a volcano. There are occasions in which, maddened by 
the copies, we could almost wish that the original had never 
existed, and we are quite sure that the child has not yet been born 
who could be amused by such stuff as this. 

Stories from Old History (Ella Baker. Same publisher) is a 
collection of tales comprising various picturesque episodes in his- 
tory. They are for the most well told and accurate; but we must 
object to the expression “ King of Russia.” There never has been 
a“ King of Russia,” and in the days of which this story speaks 
the small tract of country conquered by the successors of Rurik 
was ruled by a Grand Prince from Kief. 

Mrs. Wishing-to-be (Alice Corkran. Blackie and Sons) seems to 
us to be simply acharming book for little girls. The heroine, a 
“ Dodo,” who is fortunately not an extinct bird, is happy enough to 
make the acquaintance of the renowned people of the fairy 
tales, especially of Jack after he had retired from business as a 
Giant-Killer. Blue Beard, too, comes to life, but Jack comes to 
Blue Beard, and there is an end of Aim, or rather of his beard. 
The villain, he who behaved so unkindly to the Babes in the 
Wood, does not escape his deserts. We have a good deal of con- 
fidence in recommending Mrs. Wishing-to-be; a book which is, 
moreover, well illustrated with coloured plates of much cleverness. 

The Art Journal (Virtue and Co ) still offers its readers engray- 
ings of the old sort, and, in addition to these, etchings by a 
age Be artists, Perhaps the most interesting isa portrait of 
Mr. Carlyle in his garden, etched by Mr. Murray after Mrs. 
Allingham. There are also facsimiles from drawings by 
Lionardo, Mr. Herkomer, and other masters. Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Wedmore, Miss Thackeray, and Mrs. Alfred Hunt are among 
the literary contributors. The Art Journal of the new series is 
much more varied and interesting than it was in old times, 

Vanity Fair Album opens with a truly unpleasant coloured 

icture of the Princess of Wales. Alliteration does duty for 
umour in the title of a much better drawing, “ Purse, Pussy, 
Piety, and Prevarication.” The stout and happy Cetewayo is 
more opoells than a study of Mr. Parnell in prison, and is 
followed by likenesses, flattered or caricatured, of a number of 
rich and well-born persons and of third-rate politicians. Mr. 
Smiles, Mr. Mallock, and Mr. Lecky represent literature, and 
Mr. Lecky is not among the people who are flattered by the 
artist. ow big was “the largest salmon ever landed with 
the fly,” of which Sir John Bennet Lawes was the fortunate 
captor? Over 60 lbs.? It is impossible to secure many new 
+ men, but we acknowledge with pleasure the magnitude of 
} John Lawes’s feat. But perhaps he did it in Canada or 
orway. 

The Illustrated History of the World (Ward, Lock, and Co.) is 
replete with information and woodcuts. We have only to object 
to the enormous size of the arrow which slew Alcibiades, and to 
the odd manner in which the mummy is being pushed about 
through the Egyptian banquet. 

Information, woodcuts, and stories also fill Cassell’s Family 
Magazine and the Quiver (Cassell and Oo.) Mr. Edward Garrett, 
whose stories we have often had the pleasure of reviewing, con- 
tributes to the latter serial. Both are excellently adapted to their 
purpose, and provide innocent and instructive literature for readers 
who might fare infinitely worse if they went further afield. 

We have received specimens of the varied and valuable diaries 
of Messrs. Letts, which seem to meet every want of every class of 
keepers of diaries, from so-called “ sculptors’ ghosts ” upwards. 

essrs. Charles Letts and Co. also send us An Olde Alinanack, 
a whimsical imitation or reproduction of ancient woodcuts. 

The invaluable Almanacks of Mr. Whitaker, and a number of 
Diaries of Messrs. Charles Letts and Co., appeal, as usual, to a 
public well acquainted with their worth. 

The Service Almanack (Harrison and Sons) is indispensable to 
the army, navy, and auxiliary forces, containing all things that 
warriors need to know. 

The Christmas cards of Messrs. Philipp Brothers are among the 
= graceful we have seen, and perhaps the most appropriate to 

season. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
I. 


T HE only one of the French picture-books of this season which 
thus far seems to us worthy to be inscribed in the same page 
with M. Robida’s La tour enchantée of last year is the Diligence 
de Ploérmel (MM. Quatrelles and Eugéne Courbon. Hachette ge 
Cie.) This was a wonderful diligence s'il en fit. There wer 
three travellers in the coupé—M. l’Accusateur public, M. Jp 
Substitut de l’Accusateur public, and M. le Substitut du Substityt. 
de lAccusateur public. In the imperial were other three tra. 
vellers—M. le professeur de chant des sourds-muets 4 Saint-Malo, 
M. le professeur d'escrime de l’Académie nationale des aveugles de. 
Quimperlé, et M. le professeur de natation de 1’Ecole laique ¢. 
obligatoire des culs-de-jatte de Concarneau. With such a 
and such a diligence all might have gone well enough but for 
one unfortunate fact. There are four mealmen of Elven jn 
Brittany, who, when we open the first page of the book, are 
running as hard as they can across the lande of Monteneuf. Th 
are clothed in spotless white from head to foot, and their 
monstrous haste spreads terror among the cattle, the dogs, the 
butterflies, the grasshoppers, and even among the respectable and 
impassive crows that haunt the tower of Elven. They are on their 
way to the market at Ploérmel, and they catch the diligence 
at a cross road just in time. There is room for them inside ; ong 
after another approaches the door and retires in horror. There 
are four coalmen established one in each corner of the diligence, 
Then begins a struggle which Mr. Kingsley might have described 
as grim and great. All the travellers in the diligence become 
involved in it, and the consequences are yet more amazing and 
diverting in the illustrations, drawn, in a sometimes deliberately 
eccentric fashion, with a masterly touch, than they are in the 
letter-press. Indeed, the only fault we have to find with this 
most engaging history is that there are two or three illustrations, 
notably those in which the military appear on the scene, which are 
completely wanting in any reference or even allusion in the letter- 
press. But, after all, to till in the gaps will be a pleasing task 
for the imaginative student, and he who will not be at this trouble 
may find plenty to occupy him in observing the marvellous gests 
waged by the fencing-master to the blind of Quimperlé in single 
combat with one of the mealmen—gests which a Vokes might 
possibly put in action as they are here expressed by the charm- 
ing humour of the draughtsman. Or, again, the reader may 
ponder on the illustration of the strange school of swimming, 
of which a picture is given merely to illustrate the title of one 
of the passengers, and may wonder why the legless master 
is propelling himself as best he can with his hand-pads along a 
plank, why the scene is being photographed, and why the photo- 
grapher—or should we call him artist in photography ?—is 
obviously an Englishman. Or he may fall to considering the 
picture which shows the field of battle after the combat, and 
wondering in deference to what prejudices no mention is made of 
the “ pocket-pistols” depicted by the artist, or of the effect which 
they have evidently had on those lately engaged in the strife. 
But, from whatever point of view the amateur of such works may 
start, he will certainly find enough to please and amuse him in the 
Diligence de Ploérmel. Nor should we fail to point out that the 
illustrations, if considered only as a feat of draughtsmanship, are 
well worth attention, notably so in the case of the tower, repre- 
sented in the most difficult perspective on the second page. 

Coming to a different class of picture-books, we have in the 
Drile de chien (texte par P. J. Stahl; dessins de Lorentz Froelich. 
Hetzel) the story of a cub fox, which little “ Monsieur Jujules” 
took for a puppy, of the adventures which followed on his mis- 
take, and of the final happy ending of the fox’s history by his 
being admitted as a novice in a troop of trained animals. 

La féte de Papa (Hetzel), by the same author and artist, isa 

etty little story, in peneney ro and drawing, of Mlle, Lili and 

er birthday present to her father. 

Le petit Escamoteur ; une omelette dans un chapeau (dessins par 
E. Froment; gravures par Matthis. Hetzel) is a series of quaint 
illustrations of a favourite conjuring trick accompanied an 
appropriate boniment in the letter-press. Let us hope that little 
boys such as the drawings represent will not be led astray into 
burning their papas’ hats in an ineffectual striving to imitate le 
petit escamoteur. 

Une Chasse extraordinaire (Hetzel) is an example of how far 
astray a draughtsman may be led by unwise imitation of a master 
whose talent he cannot approach. 

The Alphabet musical de Mile. Lili (Hetzel) is not only prett, 
and entertaining, but may well be of real use not only to Frenc 
but to English children of musical tastes, since it is just as well 
that they should be acquainted with foreign terms of notation. 

Sur le pont d’ Avignon (dessins de L. Froelich. Hetzel) is 
series of pretty and nicely-imagined illustrations of the well- 
known nursery song which curresponds more or less nearly to the 
“ Mulberry Bush” of the English nursery. 

Constantinople (Hachette), a work translated by the author's 

rmission from the Italian of Signor de Amicis by Mme. J. 
Bolomb and profusely illustrated by C. Biseo, is a —— and 
handsome work. Signor de Amicis’s lively style and quick ob- 
servation are by this time familiar to French and English readers, 
and it will be found that he is for the most part at his best in the 
work of which Mme. Colomb has given an excellent and spirited 


translation. The illustrations deserve all praise, and the book 
can altogether be highly recommended. 
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The fifth volume of the new edition of the Histoire des Romains 


. Victor Duruy. Hachette) can only take its place amongst 
ristmas books by the accident of its appearing at this season, 
although its illustrations more than rival in beauty and accuracy 
those of the lighter works with which for the present we class it. 
The present volume deals with “ Hadrien, Antonin, Marc-Auréle 
et la Société Romaine dans le Haut Empire,” and contains 442 
engravings, three maps, a plan, and four chromolithographs. 

The writer and artist who signs himself “ Crafty ” produces a 
book called Paris @ cheval (Plon), for which M. Gustave Droz 
provides a preface, which contains some odd remarks, such 
as, for instance, this:—“ Vous arrivez, il est vrai, par le croise- 
ment et I’élevage 4 tripler la vitesse d’un cheval, comme vous 
arrivez & tripler la grosseur du chou par I’usage raisonné de 
certains engrais. J’admire ce travail; mais, en fin de compte, les 
bétes ainsi obtenues ne sont que des bétes admirablement désé- 
quilibrées. Ces monstres puissants ne sont plus des animaux, 
mais des engins, et vous montez dessus comme on monte en wagon. 
Associés dangereux que vous dirigez tant bien que mal, comme 
on dirige un incendie, en faisant la part du feu, mais dont vous 
ne serez jamais les maitres.” For the rest, the letterpress and 
clever drawings of “Crafty” are neither unamusing nor unin- 
structive. It is, however, much to be regretted that one set of 
illustrations is open to serious objection on the score of the dull 
coarseness which more and more seems to be making itself accepted 
among the lower class of Parisian writers, and it must be sup- 

ed of readers also, as a substitute for the esprit gaulois. 

As one of the series called “Scénes de la vie de Collége dans 
tous les pays” ——e we have Mémoires dun Colléyien, by 
M. André Laurie, with illustrations by M. J. Geoffroy. Some of 
our readers may remember that M. Laurie last year wrote for the 
same'series a curious and amusing book called La vie de College 
en Angleterre, the hero of which was a French boy at an English 
school. The book was, as might have been expected, an odd mix- 
ture of ignorance and knowledge, but was not the less entertain- 
ing for that. In describing 


English readers at least, Mémoires d’un Collégien is a more interest- | 


ing, ifnot a more amusing, work than the Vie de Collége en Angle- 
terre. The adventures of Albert Besnard, the boy who is sup- 

osed to tell the story of his school life, are however strikingly 
Sa t, of course, as regards detail—the adventures which 
might befall an English boy at an English private school, between 
which and a Lycée there is far more resemblance than there is 
between the Lycée and an English public school. One great merit 
in the book is that its tone is healthy; it is completely 
free from such cant as the author of Eric delights in; M. Laurie’s 
schoolboys are genuine boys; they have romantic friendships and 
quarrels and reconciliations, as well as furious battles on occasion ; 
but they do not talk like rhapsodical Sunday-school teachers or 
hysterical schoolgirls.‘ The incident of the fire at the end is need- 
lessly tragic, but is told with spirit. It appears to have been 
written in the vein of good-boyism which the French have aped 
from the Germans by way of inculcating the desirableness of prac- 
tising gymnastics. All the good boys who go to their gymnasium 
classes escape by an improvised bridge from roof to roof, One of 
the bad boys, who neglects gymnasium classes, cannot make up 
his mind to venture his foot on the plank, and is lost in the final 
crash of the roof. 1t might have been better to publish this part 
of the book separately in the form of a tract. 

In the course of Albert Besnard’s adventures, as related by M. 
Laurie, the reader learns that there is a particular kind of collégien 
who goes by the name of a cancre, but learns little that may serve 


to throw light upon the fact. He will probably want to know | 


more about the canere, and he can learn all about this type 
of schoolboy by turning to Le roman d'un Cancre (Hachette) 
written by J. Girardin, and illustrated by Tofani. 
pourquoi devient-on cancre ?” asks the author on his fourth page, 
and he answers the question thus:—“J’ai connu beaucoup de 
cancres dans ma vie, et, je l’'avoue & ma honte, j'ai été cancre moi- 


méme. Eh bien! en faisant appel & tous mes souvenirs, je ne- 


en bonne conscience, répondre d'une maniére satisfaisante 
ces deux questions. On devient cancre comme-on devient malade, 
sans savoir pourquoi.” He goes on to give a particular account 
of certain varieties of the genus, and what he says of the first 
of these may serve to explain the meaning of the generic name. 
“ There is in the canere an eclipse of moral sense, a paralysis of 
the will. . . . One of my schoolfellows became « cancre out of 
vanity. He had to compete in examinations with boys as highly 
gifted as and more hardworking than himself, and therefore gave 
up the game. One phrase, however, was always in his mouth :— 
“I get bad marks because I don’t work; if I only cared to take the 
trouble!’” Of course the particular cancre for whom our sym- 
thies are demanded reforms, after a variety of adventures no less 
e-like and diverting than those related by M. Laurie. 
In the Thédtre de famille (A. Gennevraye. Hetzel) we 
recognize some old friends collected together into a volume. The 
little scene called “Le verre de grandpapa” we are particularly 
glad to see again. The notion of the book is a capital one, and 
there is sound sense in the remarks of “La Maman” in the 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 


rench school life M. Laurie is, of | 
course, much more sure of his ground, and the result is that, to | 


“Comment et 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE 


WINTER EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 
IS NOW OPEN, 
WITH A COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 


L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 
AND THE LANDSCAPES OF THE LATE 


CECIL LAWSON. 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘‘CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRZTORIUM,” ** CHRIST ENTERINGJERUSALEM,’’and ** MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,’ each 33 by 22 feet ; with ‘* Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,'’&c. 
atthe DORA GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Daily ,Ten toSix. Is. 


| 
| W ATER COLOUR EXHIBITION, 53 Pall Mall, containing 
350 Works by well-known Artists in Water Colo Three Great Works by JOHN 
Marty, K.L., and fifty others in Oil, NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s. 
ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 


RADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—An ELECTION 


to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Friday, June 15, 1883, Examination 
| begins on previous Wednesday. Value £50, £50, £30, £20, tenable the School for four years; 
| open to Hoye under Fourteen on January 1, 1883.—For particulars, apply to THE 


ARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
COL 


M ALY E R N 
The NEXT TERM commences on Friday, Examination, 


January 25. For particulars apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary 
Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
Head-Master—R. W. TAYIOR, M.A. (Formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge). 
FIRST GRADE SCHOOL. BOYS prepared for the Universities, and for the Army and 
Navy, and other Examinations, JUNIOR BOYS prepared for the Public Schools. H 


eal 
situation ; spacious buildings; large playground ; fives’ courts; gymnasium, and Bf 
shop. Fees for Boarders, £24 per term. NEXT TERM begins January 19, 1883. Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE 
NEXT TERM begins Wednesday, January 24, 1883. 
For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
I ;AKES,—SCHOLAR and DOUBLE FIRST CLASS, Oxford, 
r Married, receives PUPILS for University or Civil Service.—J. R. HALL, Broughton-in- 
‘urness. 
NEVENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG.—Head-Master, 
Rev. F. ARMITAGE, First Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master at 
Clifton College, with Seven Resident Assistant- Masters, French and German, Preparation for 
English Public Schools and Universities, Military Examinations, and for Commercial Li 
German spoken, English diet, jarge cricket ground and fives’ courts. References to 
y 


an 
‘estminster ; President of College, Oxford; Head-Masters of Clifton College, Bath 
College ; Colonel Dunsterville, &c. 


OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH — 
Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, Esq., M.A. Merton College, Oxford. BOYS prepared 
for the Universities and the various Competitive Examinations. Junior Department.—Rev. 
W. H. Beacn, M.A. (for fifteen years Assistant Master at Derby School). Little Boys are 
here thoroughly grounded in preparation for the Senior Department, or for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Sminations at other Schools. 
. Coll. 


EV. W. D. ALLEN, late Fellow and Tutor, 


cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


Oxford, pre 
has One Vacancy 


and other University E: ations, 
address, Findow Rectory, Worthing. gue, and 


PUPILS for Matricul 
his house after Christmas. 


: 
| 
| 
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KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BATH. 


Tole ancient Feigblichment offers great advantages to YOUTHS in training for Commercial 
or 
met Course of Instruction comprises English, Latin, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and 
sical Science. 
he Tuition Fees for Day Scholars are, in the Senior Department, £9 per annum, and in the 
Junior, £6. No extras except for Greek, which is optiona 
‘Terms for Boarders on @ puieas tion to the Rev, the HE. Se MAST 
The Governors offer FOUR EXHIBITIONS annually, tenable: at the School. 
Other Exhibitions may be granted, tenable at the Universities or other places 
nave beon gained of late by Pagile, 
any distinctions have n im of lal 
Forty- four Candidates rot the Oxford Local Examinations. 
‘The Senior Wrangler of 1882 was entirely educated at this Schoo 
There is an excellent Playing Fie ield and @ Playground, the latter attached to the School. 
y further i can lon to the Clerk to the Governors. 
Mr. PAYNE, Solicitor, Bath. 


cCADETSHIPS 


of liberal or 


NAVAL 


Out of 99 Candidates nominated to enpete fe r Royal Cadetships, November 1882, the 
following were declared the SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES by the Civil Service Commis- 
tioners, in order of merit :— 

«7 H. G. Grenfell .. 


1364 *18, . KR. C, Cra 


. A. 
1385 R. ries . 
1332 G. de O. Johnson 
1267 | #23. A. D, Katinakis .... 
1203 24. M.S. Pasley 
1166 J.L. C. 


25. or. 
149 | #26. W. D. Margerson 


W atlin, 


10. W. S. Lambert . 


ll, W.A. Barkley . 1090 . K, Loring 
#12. R. Hamilton 10st C, Waters . 
IF, G. St. John ..... 1076 John Luce . 


W. Reginald 
Ashley Baird 
16. G.M. Fair 


1045 
1038 
1037 
1024 
1000 
959 
932 
928 
1073 31, A. A. Gordo: 7 


COLONIAL CADETSHIPS. 
*Thomas L, 746 
SERVICE CADETSHIPS. | 
C. M. Cowper 
Grant 
In June 1878, pupils took Ist, 3rd, &c. places. 
In Nov. 1878, pupil took Ist, 2nd, &c, places. 
InJune 1879, pupils took Ist, 3rd, &c. places. 
In Nov. 1879, pupils took 4th, Sth, &c. places. 
InJune 1880, pupils took Ist, 2nd, &c. places. 
In Nov. 1880, pupils took 4th, 7th, &c. places. 
InJune 1881, pupils took Ist, 9th, &c. places. 
In Nov. 1881, pupils took Ist, 6th, &c. places, 
InJune 1882, pupils took 6th, 12th, &. places. 
xX. B. —Those marked * passed from Mr. FORSTER’S, Stubbington House, Fareham, Hants. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks.—An Old Foundation, with new 

buildings, &e. System, that of the larger Publie Schools, for which BOYS are also 
carefully prepared, with smaller numbers, and_ much less expense.—Apply, for terms, 
Scholarships, &c., to the Rev. E. SuumEns, B. D., Head-Maste: ter. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX.—The speciality 

of this thoroughly first-class School is that it combines the individual teaching (where 
necessary) of a private tutor with the disci line de corps of a school, In 
School Boy 4] are prepared for the Public Schools. 00! li in 
Twenty acres of playing fields; situation extremely healthy. Master Rev. w. 
ALMAC K, M. A. (Old Marlburian). 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, near 
London.-HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Eton and C,C.C., Oxford) and | 
MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxford, Inte Assistant-Master at Sedbergh), 

ree BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms. £126, For Prospectus and references apply to 

J Ghats FriLvEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. The NEXT TERM commences on 


Me HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. Oxon., prepares BOYS | 


between the Ages of — and Fourteen for the Public Schools, at 11 Orme Square, 
Bayswater, W. Prosp | 


Belle-Vue House—LADIES’ SCHOOL. | 
Mrs. ARNOLD receives DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, who reside with her, and | 
receive their training and education. She is assisted by efficient English and Foreign | 
Governesses (certificated), and eminent Professors. The House is spacious, replete with all the | 
comforts of home, and surrounded ay Se Garden and Recreation Ground. A large y lee | 

| 


sium (attached) avails for Science tures, and for Games in all weathers.—For detailed 
pectuses address Mrs, ARNOLD, 


ITY and COUNTY of NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.— 
ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Appointment of HEAD-MASTER.—The Cor- 
poration of Newcastic-upon-Tyne, the governors of this school, are desirous of receiving | 
applications for the office of Head-Master,which will be vacant at Easter next. The Head-Master 
must be a graduate of some University in the United Kingdom. It is not necessary that he be in 
holy orders. He will receive a fixed stipend of £200 a year and a capitation payment,dependent 
upon the number of boys in the school, but not being less than £2 a year on each boy. He will 
also have the occupation of the Head-Master's dwelling-house. The present number of boys in 
the school is 240. ‘The school is at present capable of providing for about 300 scholars, but this | 
provision can be extended. The appointment will be made and the office will be held subject 
to the provisions of a scheme now in course of preparation by the Charity Commissioners. 
Applications of Candidates, with Testimonials end d“ Head M. hip of Royal Grammar 
School,’’ to be forwarded on or before the 15th day of January, 1883, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information can be obtained on application.—-HILL Motum, Town Clerk.— 
‘Town Hall, Neweastle-on- Tyne, December 12, 1882, 
ELICACY.—Two experienced TUTORS receive EIGHT | 
BOYS, aged Thirteen to Eighteen, who are unable to go to B) Public School, in a 
healthy country house. Four Ponies kept. Special P for C! is offered.— 
Add ress, M. A. Oxos., Mill Bar Mill Bank House, nes near ] ulvern. 


OWLEY'S MIDDLE SCHOOLS, ST. HELEN'S, 
7 Lancashire. HEAD-MISTRESS for GIRLS’ SCHOOL REQUIRED after Christmas 
Vacation. Fixed stipend, £100 per annum, and £2 head-money yearly for each girl. The 
Schools are constructed to accommodate 100 girls. Applications, with testimonials, to be sent, 
not later than December 30, to T. Brewis, Esq., Town Hall, St. Helen’s, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


St. Helen's, December 8, 1882. 


ME. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 


ACCOUNTANT.— Advice given as to the best mode of Publishing. Publishers’ | 
Accounts and Estimates examined on beh: nit of Authors. | Transfer of Literary Property | 
carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. Highest 1P Row, E. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the verge 
of the Atlantic, with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. aces, facing south, 
overlooking the Hotel Gardens, specially fitted for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parznt). Is a Pen 


and Inkstand in one, for the Pocket or Desk. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Patent); Pocket 
Size, 2. 6d. ; Desk Size, 3s, 6d. ; is a Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and sufficient ink 
for many hours’ ¢ oxitinunme writing. Is reedy for instant use without Gifectinenh. 
Pens, non-corrodible and changeable at pleasure, price 1s. per box. 
_ Anti-Stylograph, fitted with Gold pen, iridi -pointed, price 10s. 6a. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTs, 
J ENNERE & KNEW 8 


now offering, at Half-price for Cash, the whole of their SURPLUS STOCK, 
pe. of Albums, Barometers, Betting Books, Blotting Books, Candlesticks, — Cases’ 
Despatch Boxes. Envelope Cases, Fusee Boxes, Inkstands, Letter Weights, Mate 
Pocket Books, Purses, Suites for Writing Table, Trinket Stands, &c., together with a: 
of Useful Elegancies, suitable as Presents; also the whole of a Manufacturers 's Stock of Peet 
class Leather Goods, owing to the prolonged depression of trade, to offer at half the usual cost, 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33 St. James's Street, 
and 66 Jermyn Strect, London, 8.W. 


TVURNISH YOUR HOUSE or 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no extra charge | for time Ce Large, useful Stock to select fan 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with ‘lerms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 

and 19, 20, aud 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862, 


FAURE-SELLON-VOLCKMAR ACCUMULATORS. 
On and after January 1, 1883, 
HME ELECTRICAL POWER STORAGE COMPANY, 


4 Ores hester Street E.C., will be prepared to supply 
FAUI LON KMAR ACCUMULATORS which can be used in conju 


| with w incandes: or electrical system, and afford the reliable and economica} 


riit.ng Private Houses, Hotels, Theatres, Ships, Railway Carriages, &c., by Elec. 


mew 


_ treity —Var ticuiars and prices post free on application. 


— 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS 
JAPAN ESE From 15s. per piece. 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 To 294 434 OXFORD SYREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 


“ Mind you put Apollinaris in the Champagne.” 
Punch, June 10, 1882, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
THN MILLIONS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE.COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


“Strictly "—_W. W. STODDART 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Bristol, 
‘PRIZE MEDALS. 
GORENESS and Dryness, | pickling and 
Irritation, inducing Cough, and ng the voles. 
For these symptoms use EPPS’S JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable ere 
becomes actively healing. In Boxes, 74d. ; Tins, Is. abelled 
“JAM & CO., Homeopathic Chemists.’ 
A letter received : Gentlemen,—It Rerhape, 
IRRITATION you to know that, after an extended trial, I have found 
* | Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit’ (with or without 
medical treatment) in almost all forms of throat disease. They 
soften and clear the voice.—Yours, GORDON Hotmrs. M.D, 
Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD 


“ Certain and paintess, soft and mild.” 
Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most prenee to the palate.” 
Professor V. NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


COCOA. 


THROAT 


»|FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
C O C K S Has been the Best and most Economical Sauce 
ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


Cocks’ Reading Sauce induces appetite, accelerates dige® 
REA D | NG tion, whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the 
Reading Arms, 


SAUCE. 


(CURISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appre- 

ciated as a case of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered 
of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s quality, as supplied to Her Majesty,2s. per dozen. Sports- 
man’s special quality, 50s. per dozen._Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPII (Hearson’s Patent). Is not a 


point-writer, but a true pen with nibs fine, medi: broad, to suit ters. 
be had of all Stationers. 


LIQUEUR of the GRANDE CHARTREUSE.—This delicious 


Liqueur, and the only known remedy for Dyspepsia, heretofore so difficult to 


Wholesale only of Tuos. De La Rug & Co., London. 


genuine, can now be had of all Wine and Spirit Mecchants. Consignee for the United 
and the Colonies, W. DOYLE, 2 New London Street, E.C. 
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